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By tuts time every Lutheran ought to know that the abnormal condi- 
tions brought about by an all-out global war have imposed serious and stu- 
pendous responsibilities on the Church. The spiritual care of our men and 
women serving with the armed forces all over the world; the shepherding 
of a great host of defense workers temporarily living in unchurched areas; 
the preservation of established and promising foreign missions cut off from 
their homelands and parent bodies; and the ministry of comfort and hope to 
war prisoners, refugees, and other unfortunates; these are the tasks to which 
God calls us in this hour. To meet them effectively and adequately Lutheran 
World Action has been set up. The call of Lutheran World Action in which 
all of these wartime ministries are included is therefore most urgent and 
important. It is the most important thing before the Lutheran Church in 
America today. 

In order to discharge our obligations in these areas of service a min- 
imum of one million dollars is needed for the coming year. Plans have been 
made and approved to raise this amount during the month of May, with May 
23 as the day of ingathering. A director for each of the eight co-operating 
Lutheran bodies has been appointed who has organized his church down to 
each smallest organizational group. More than four hundred men, laymen 
and ministers, are at work enlisting the co-operation of every pastor and 
congregation. Already there is evidence of great interest on the part of the 
whole Church and its auxiliaries. The women’s organizations, brotherhoods, 
and the young people’s organizations are all keenly interested and at work. 
Literature and offering envelopes are being printed in sufficient quantities 
to supply every congregation. These will be mailed sometime between 
March 15 and April 10 so that they will be available in plenty of time. 

An increasing number of pastors are requesting these materials for use 
during the Passion season because they prefer to present the cause at that 
time believing it will be more successful. Arrangements have been made to 
have their materials mailed first so that they may have the benefit of the 
literature in the appeal. One conference director has requested enough 
offering envelopes for his whole conference which he intends to distribute 
in person when he calls on the pastors. Others have requested a sufficient 
number of envelopes to provide one per month to the members of the con- 
gregation. Such efforts indicate a genuine interest and determination which 
is bound to succeed. 

To raise a million dollars at one time is not an easy task. It will require 
the hearty interest and co-operation of all. Personal effort and purposeful 
planning are essential to success. The big job from now until May 23 is to 
make the needs known to every member of the church and to provide an 
adequate method for everyone to contribute. We must gird for action now! 

—Lutheran World Action Publicity Committee. 


Relief of Starving Children 


Unper date of February 19, 1943, prominent churchmen signed a state- 
ment advocating “immediate despatch of limited quantities of powdered 
milk and vitamins for the relief of starving children in the conquered coun- 
tries of Europe.” It is declared, “Unless such measures are promptly taken, 
a very considerable proportion of the population of Belgium and possibly of 
other subjugated nations may perish before the war’s end.” 
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Aaron Eli Reiber, Esq. 


Amonc the prominent laymen of 
the Church reaching their eightieth 
birthday in full vigor and activity is 
Mr. Aaron E. Reiber, member of the 
First English Lutheran Church, 
Butler, Pa. With a priestly name 
like his (the middle name is Eli), 
one would look for godly ancestors. 
The searcher is not disappointed. 
Mr. Reiber’s father, Mr. Marten 
Reiber, was a Lutheran immigrant 
from Stuttgart, Germany, who set- 
tled in Butler County as a farmer 
and later as a grocer in the town of 
Butler. The elder Reiber at once 
became interested in building St. 
Mark’s Lutheran. Church, now a 
congregation of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Mr. Reiber’s mother 
also belonged to a pioneer Lutheran 
family whose home was the frequent 
stopping place of “Bishop” Schweitz- 
erbarth, the pastor, who was de- 
scribed by her as “making the round 
of his churches, riding horseback, 
dressed in his preaching robe, and 
his faithful dog trotting behind.” 

Mr. Aaron Reiber was born in 
Butler April 9, 1863. He attended 
Washington and Jefferson College 
and was graduated from Princeton 
as the youngest member of the class 
of 1882. He read law in his home — 
town and was admitted to the barin _ 
1885. He has been engaged in the 
legal profession continuously for 
fifty-eight years. Today some of his 
clients represent the third genera- 
tion of families he has served. He 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The combination of printing and distribution involves two of the 
great implements of modern culture. The one machine puts plans, pleas, 
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and threats into a form that can be read and thus makes them com- 
municable among countless individuals. Then the plane enters the service. 
And beyond such teaming of great mechanisms is the medium of radio. 

Thoughtful disciples of our Lord have dreamed of distributing in 
some similar fashion the revelations of divine love and the promises of 
man’s salvation from sin by the atoning merit of Jesus Christ. In a frac- 
tional way a demonstration of the facilities of radio was made from a non- 
commercial station at Boston, Mass., from which services of worship and 


sermons were sent abroad in the languages of people deprived by invasion 
from the ministry of their own church. 

In such a country as Russia was, where the Society of the Godless 
was seemingly given almost exclusive control of communication by print, 
it is thinkable that after this war is over agencies will be provided for 
exposing the fallacies of Marxian atheism and distributing instead of its 
claims the truths of the Gospel of Jesus. One visualizes the rain of 
pamphlets and Bibles along with medicine, clothing, and food. As verdure 
springs from the earth after the clouds have softened the clods by the 
fall of moisture, so the distribution of literature and of messages in other 
forms of testimony will not return unto Him void. 

It is admitted that such subjection of printing press and plans to the 
conquest of unbelief is quite “Utopian.” But the essence of the plan is 
the widespread distribution of our Lord’s words. It can be done by well- 
planned methods in parishes and community combinations. We propose 
it as a part of this year’s Ash Wednesday meditations. 
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Share the Ministers 


RaTIONING of preachers may soon 
be necessary in the Presbyterian 
Church as a result of a call for 300 
additional chaplains, predicts Dr. 
William Pugh. 

There are already 400 Presby- 
terian clergymen serving as chap- 
lains, states Dr. Pugh, chairman of 
the denomination’s commission on 
Army and Navy chaplains. Success 
of the drive for 300 more would 
mean that 25 to 30 per cent of the 
ablest, most vigorous ministers of 
the church would be serving the 
armed forces, he says. 

Some pastors will have to care for 
two or more parishes. Retired min- 
isters must be called back to active 
service. In some cases laymen will 
be needed to preach and carry on 
the activities of ministers. 


Women to the Pulpit 


Two Methodist pulpits in south- 
west Kansas ‘are now filled by 
women. When the 
Rev. H. E. Milli- 
ken of Sylvia, 
Kansas, went off 

to be an army 
ee chaplain, his wife 


SA 


of his congrega- 
tion. In Iuka, 
Kan., Miss Frances I. Knerr, who 
has been chaplain in a local hospital, 
was appointed pastor of the church. 


Laymen Give Up Preaching in Buffalo 


Mempers of the First Reformed 
Church, Buffalo, have called a pas- 
tor, the Rev. Robert Vandermey of 
Bushkill, Pa. When the parish was 
without a pastor, four months ago, 
laymen decided to do the pastoral 
visiting and some of the preaching 

' themselves. 

When the experiment began the 
church attendance increased and 
contributions exceeded those of the 
previous year, The laymen who tried 
their hands at doing all the church 
work were very frank in speaking to 
their fellow members. “Suppose you 
had to run for church membership as 
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a candidate runs for political office,” 
they queried. “Would you win or 
lose?” 


Twenty Minutes for Religion 


Tue state board of education of 
Florida is urging public schools to 
devete twenty minutes a day to re- 
ligious instruction. Florida statute 
requires the daily reading of the 
Bible in public schools. 

The board requests that ‘“scrip- 
tures, prayers, and songs be selected 
which will develop attitudes and 
habits of honesty, loyalty, courage, 
confidence, industry, tolerance and 
every other virtue commensurate 
with the loftiest views of democracy 
and the ‘four freedoms.’ ” 

Object of the daily period is the 
development of “those ideas and 
ideals promulgated by the founders 
of this country.” The board urges 
each school principal to “invite rabbi, 
minister, priest or leader from each 
religious creed or faith in the com- 
munity to form a council to advise 
and assist him in planning the daily 
exercises.” 


Spellman to Spain 

An American civilian who visits 
Europe these days is probably not 
going to inspect the scenery. Con- 
siderable speculation is being made 
regarding the reasons for the jour- 
ney of Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman from New York 
to Spain and Italy. 

Catholic observers suggest that he 
has gone as an envoy of President 
Roosevelt to urge the Spanish gov- 
ernment to maintain its neutrality. 
He stopped off in Madrid on his way 
to Rome, and held conversations 
with General Franco and other mem- 
bers of the government. 


Would the Pope Move? 


A PLAN to arrange for the Pope to 
move temporarily from Italy to 
Brazil is back of the Spellman trip, 
believes Michael Williams, Catholic 
publicist, writing in the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

The Pope has said he would not 


leave Rome even though the Vatican 
were bombed. “I have ordered all 
my bishops throughout the world to | 
remain at their posts as good shep- | 
herds among their flocks in times of © 
national distress,” the Pope said last — 
December. “The bishop of Rome 
does not wish to be the first to dis-_ 
obey that order, which he himself 
has given.” : 
For some years there has been 
talk about the Pope changing his 
place of residence. In 1937 an Eng- 
lish Catholic, William Teeling, © 
wrote, “The hegemony of the Church © 
is fast slipping away from Europe, 
and it is no fantastic idea to imagine 
an American Pope spending half the © 
year at the Vatican and the other 
half in the New World.” : 
Back of the idea of the Pope leav- 
ing Rome in the immediate future 
is the possibility of Hitler invading 
Italy and trying to control the Cath- 
olics of the world by bringing pres-" 
sure on the Pope. 


Time Marches On 


Tue sprightly columns of church 
news published in Time magazine - 
have until recently been the work of 
Sam Welles, Rhodes scholar and son — 
of an Episcopal clergyman. | 

Mr. Welles is now on leave of 
absence for the duration, serving on — 
an important assignment in the State 
Department. E. Sinclair Hertell, who — 
formerly edited a department of the - 
Layman’s Magazine, Episcopal jour-— 
nal, has taken the Welles berth on 
Time. ; 

Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of 
the Living Church, prominent Epis- 
copal weekly, enrolled in the Marine ~ 
Corps early this year. He was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant and sent — 
to Washington to assume assistant 
editorship of the Gazette, official 
marine corps publication. 

Osborne Hauge, competent di- 
rector of publicity of the National 
Lutheran Council, has been, called to 
Washington to the staff of. ‘the. ‘Nor- 
wegian legation. He will aid in pro- 
viding the..public. with. information 
about developmerits in Norway. ~ 
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_ We Are familiar with the whole- 
sale removal of workers from the 
occupied countries to man the in- 
dustrial plants and the sorely needed 
agricultural activities of Germany. 
There is, however, another side to 
the transaction that is not as well 
known—the leakage through deser- 
tion. For instance, of the 310,000 


_ sent from Belgium last year 130,000 


escaped to return home. In spite of 
the most strenuous efforts made to 
recapture and return them ‘to their 
slave labor, comparatively few of 
them are recovered, though whole 
communities are roped off in a 
house-to-house search. The entire 
population unites in protecting and 
concealing the escaped workers, This 


' species of desertion is not confined 


to the Belgians alone. When the in- 
finite variety of slowing-up, defec- 
tive workmanship and destructive 
sabotage is also taken into account, 
the future of the slave-labor pro- 
gram in Europe and elsewhere does 
not seem encouraging. 


Many European cities will look 
different after this war is over. They 
will be impoverished, perhaps, by 
the loss of archaeological treasures, 
as in the case of London, Canter- 
bury, Coventry, Plymouth and Co- 
logne, but improved by the destruc- 
tion of slums, as in London again, 
Marseilles, Naples, etc. England’s 
Royal Academy, taking advantage of 
the opportunity opened by the 
bombing of her cities, is planning to 
preserve London’s essential char- 
acter (and of other places likewise) 
and make the best use of the famous 
edifices and _ historical locations: 
Counting on the survival of St. 
Paul’s, the Academy intends to open 
up “a dignified perspective view” 
of that and others of the majestic 
ancient buildings with which Eng- 
land is still enriched. A wide cir- 


- eular road is to run, belt-like, around 


the inner old city, connecting all 


_ main-line railroad terminals, some 


of which will be moved or combined 
in new positions. This will relieve 
traffic congestion, particularly in the 
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narrow old streets that will neces- 
sarily remain, and provide additional 
park space, ornamental squares and 
broad boulevards as a part of the 
perspective for the archaeological 
treasures still existing. 


“The Power of the Press,” is not 
just a slogan: it is the expression of 
a profound fact. Where the public 
becomes unduly regimented and the 
public press is strictly controlled, its 
influence will be weakened and its 
public utterances will be suspected; 
but its thwarted purpose will break 
out in some subterranean form. That 
is exemplified in the truly impres- 
sive expansion of the “underground” 
press in Europe, a term, by the way, 
which is not at all a figure of speech. 
The number of secret newspapers in 
Belgium alone has increased from 78 
in 1941 to 132 in 1942, with a total 
circulation of 500,000 copies besides 
300,000 pamphlets; and the increase 
has been in direct proportion to the 
growing pressure of restrictions. 
Poland is a classic example of Nazi 
destructive rage and repression; yet 
in this prostrate land more than 120 
outlaw newspapers are being dis- 
tributed daily and weekly. How their 
operators get the paper and presses 
is a marvel which the occupying 
forces would like to trace. Similar 
activities are promoted in every oc- 
cupied country. 


The Vagaries of Biblical interpre- 
tation, and the excuses that produce 
them, had a laughable illustration 
recently which throws light on the 
quaint processes by which much 
fantastic interpretation comes into 
being to plague the world. Certain 
gasoline ration stickers came into 
the possession of one whose curiosity 
was aroused by the following nota- 
tion on the sticker—“Rev. 10-1-42.” 
Some biblical student who was pres- 
ent thought it might stand for a 
verse in the. Apocalypse, and he 
thought his judgment was accredited 
by Rev. 10: 2: “And he had in his 
hand a little book open,” and could 
be interpreted to mean the motorist, 
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driving to a filling station with his 
ration book in hand. It’s silly, of 
course, though none of us is com- 
petent to comprehend the mental 
convolutions operative in the gaso- 
line rationings. Yet that interpreta- 
tion is just as sensible as is much 
manipulation of Scripture indulged 
in by Second Advent and other 
wonder seekers. In this instance an 
interpretation has been offered by 
the OPA officials. They say it is a 
printer’s imprint to designate that 
the ration stickers had been “re- 
vised October 1, 1942.” 


Before “Old Dobbin” could get 
any pleasure out of his return to im- 
portance in the nation’s domestic 
transport service, he fell a victim 
to the restrictions of the Office of 
Civilian Supply of the War Produc- 
tion Board. E. R. Gay, chief of the 
OCS, is the author of the marvelous 
rules noted below to regulate the 
distribution and use of horseshoes. 
His “horse sense” is the product of 
Harvard University and the vice- 
presidency of the St. Regis Paper 
Co.; the comments attached are para- 
phrases of the interpretations offered 
on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman J. W. 
Flanagan, a product of the farm. 
(1) There should be more “resets” 
to get more wear out of available 
horseshoes (as if a horse’s shoes 
could be shifted around like auto 
tires). (2) Uses which are obviously 
non-productive and non-essential to 
the war effort must be eliminated 
(when Dobbin hauls the family to 
church he must take his shoes off). 
(3) Unessential styles must be elim- 
inated (Dobbin may not have 
“pointed toes, box-toes, low quarters, 
patent leathers, tan shoes, high heels, 
low heels or open-toes”). (4) Shoes 
must be removed immediately after 
a period of necessary road-work, or 
other work when shoes are neces- 
sary only during certain periods 
(Flanagan wondered if “manufac- 
turers of horseshoes have developed 
one equipped with zippers since his 
days on the farm). 


The Lutheran Church and Brazil 


By E. A. TAPPERT 


A Lutheran Church and Parsonage in Brazil 


THE momentous world events 
through which we are passing can- 
not but have a decided influence on 
the church. The new interest which 
is being manifested in North Amer- 
ica for our South American neigh- 
bors will naturally direct our at- 
tention to the spiritual needs and 
possibilities of that continent as a 
mission field for our Church. This 
attention must needs focus on Brazil 
on account of its large Lutheran con- 
stituency, and also on account of the 
critical situation which has de- 
veloped there on account of the war. 

There was a time when the United 
Lutheran Church in America was on 
the verge of becoming an active 
partner in the work of evangelizing 
that great country. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Santa Katarina, 
Parana and other states had made 
overtures to our Church, and invited 
us to come in. In consequence the 
Executive Board sent the writer to 
Brazil to negotiate with the pastors 
and congregations of this synod with 
a view to lining them up with the 
United Lutheran Church as a con- 
stituent synod. We held a number of 
conferences with the pastors, at 
which the proposition was _ thor- 
oughly discussed; the pastors agreed 
to recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. We attended a number of con- 
gregational meetings, at which the 
recommendations were adopted, and 
everything seemed well in hand, 
when influences from Germany got 
busy, especially among the -younger 
pastors, to discourage this move- 
ment, and finally brought it to 
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naught. The synod then threw itself 
into the arms of the German Kirch- 
enbund, and has been sorry for it 
ever since. That was eleven years 
ago. / 


NATIONALISM A MAJOR 
INFLUENCE 


If that movement had succeeded, 
we would now be in a good position 
to meet the present crisis. Our tenta- 
tive plans had included the estab- 
lishment of a seminary at Ponta 
Grossa, Parana, at which a native 
ministry was to be trained. How 
well we could have used such a min- 
istry today, when all foreign lan- 
guage preaching and teaching is pro- 
hibited. We had seen that coming. 
As far back as twelve years ago 
Brazil had started embarking on a 
policy of pronounced nationalism, 
and decrees had been issued strictly 
limiting the use of any foreign lan- 
guage in elementary schools. We 
knew what this policy would lead to. 
A church that jealously had been 
kept German with the help of excel- 
lent schools could be kept German 
no longer. If more restrictions were 
placed on German teaching, the de- 
cline of a church which depended on 
the German language, seemed to us 
inevitable. Subsequent events have 
proved how well our fears were 
founded. More restrictions have fol- 
lowed, so that now the use of a for- 
eign language not only in teaching 
but also in preaching is prohibited. 

The consequences are ominous. 
We have before us a letter written 
by a Presbyterian minister from the 


state of Santa Katarina in Brazil, in 
which he describes the plight of the 
Lutheran congregations. Many of 
their pastors have been interned, 
among them a president of synod. 
Others are unable to comply with 
the government’s decree as to the 
exclusive use of the Portuguese lan- 
guage in the services; many parishes 
are vacant, and distances and travel. 
restrictions make their supply im- 
possible. He writes of the harvest 
that the Roman Church will reap 
among these deserted people, and of 
the danger of many falling away 
from the church altogether. 

The Presbyterian Church, short- 
handed as she is, can do little to 
alleviate the situation, and realizes 
its own limitations in serving these 
people whose congregations average - 
500 to 1,000 families. At the close of © 
this letter he says: “German pastors 
have often said that the Presbyterian — 
Church is the logical successor to the 
German Church; should they decide 
to become a Brazilian Church of 
their own, we should do all we can 
to help them.” 

This desire to help was apparent 
also at a recent conference which we 
had with the Presbyterians; they 
wanted to offer financial aid, which 


Rio de Janeiro, one of the world’s most 
beautiful capitals 


we discouraged, as it might offend 
them. We took the position that the 
people in Brazil themselves would 
know best, if and how we could help 
them; that if help were needed, we 
Lutherans would be willing and 
ready to render such aid, and that 
we would write to the president of 
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the largest Brazilian synod, and ask 
their advice in the matter. 


CAREFUL HANDLING REQUIRED 


Having been on the field and hav- 
ing kept up contacts with the field 
during the last decade, we have a 
pretty good picture of the situation, 
its weaknesses, its needs, and the 
correction of its ills. We have spent 
weeks in extensive travel through 
the States of Espirito Santo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Parana, Santa 
Katarina, all the way down to the 
borders of Rio Grande do Sul. We 
do not delude ourselves as to the 
opportunities there; the situation is 
by no means glamorous, but most 
complex, and full of great difficulties. 
There are problems awaiting the 
most careful and skillful handling. 
There are pitfalls and danger, where 
a false move may endanger the en- 
tire program. There is a task which 
will demand all the ingenuity and 
accumulated experience which our 
Church can muster. It is a mission 
task of tremendous importance, and 
of tremendous difficulty. It is a most 
delicate mission, where only extreme 
patience and caution, coupled with 
the widest sympathy and under- 
standing, can succeed. We cannot af- 
ford to run in blindly and act like a 
bull in a china shop; we must cul- 
tivate friendships, win confidence, 
convince the people of our altruism. 
We must not work in a spirit of com- 
petition or opposition, but co-operate 
with existing evangelical churches 
in a spirit of comity. 

It will be a worth-while effort. 
Brazil has a large Lutheran popula- 
tion, There are said to be more than 
a million Germans in Brazil, of 
whom more than 60 per cent are at 
least nominally Lutheran. There are 
also a considerable number of Scan- 
dinavians, Finns, Hungarians, 
Slovaks. While the German State 
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Church has done a remarkable piece 
of work among the Germans, with 
hundreds of fine churches and some 
5,000 schools, the other nationalities 
have received no spiritual care with 
the exception of a small Danish 
group in Rio and Sao Paulo, who are 
being served, after a fashion, by 
Pastor Andre Jensen, who is chiefly 
engaged in Y. M. C. A. work. The 
German work is quite extensive, and 
from a physical and cultural stand- 
point most successful. It was begun 
under the auspices of the Gustav 
Adolph Verein, a free agency for 
the care of evangelical Christians in 
the Diaspora. 


MIGRANTS FROM GERMANY 


In 1886 the first synod was organ- 
ized, the Evangelical Synod of Rio 
Grande do Sul, which today has 
some 90 pastors and 155,000 souls. 
Its confessional basis is the Augs- 
burg Confession and Martin Luther’s 
Small Catechism. There are four 
smaller synods: the Evangelical 
Gemeindeverband of Santa Katarina, 
the Pastoral Conference of Santa 
Katarina and Parana, the Middle 
Brazilian Synod, and the strictly 
confessional Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Santa Katarina, Parana 
and other states, the latter in nor- 
mal times having about 33 pastors 
and 45,000 souls. The confessional 
basis of the three smaller evangelical 
synods is not as clear as is that of 
the larger one, but Luther’s Cate- 
chism is in universal use in teaching 
the young. 


A WELCOME EXPRESSED 

While in Brazil we conferred with 
representatives of these, and also of 
non-Lutheran bodies. At Rio we met 
a Dr. Carpenter, professor of law at 
the university, member of the com- 
mission for a new constitution for 
Brazil, president also of the Y. M. 


Center of Lutheran Population 


C. A. Since he could understand our 
English, and we could understand 
his French, we got along in conver- 
sation. He told us that his grand- 
father had been the first Lutheran 
pastor in Brazil, and that he would 
be delighted to see the U. L. C. A. 
establish itself in Rio. He had writ- 
ten the introduction to a translation 
of the Augsburg Confession, which 
Pastor Jensen had prepared. We also 
tried to make contact with President 
Getulio Vargas, who had just come 
to power, but he had already gone 
to his summer home in the moun- 
tains. The significant naming of his 
two sons, Luther and Calvin, is in- 
dicative of his stand with regard to 
the church. 

We also visited McKenzie College 
at Sao Paulo, whose president, a fine 
Christian gentleman, expressed the 
hope that the U. L. C. A. would take 
a hand in the spiritual development 
of Brazil. He placed the facilities of 
his college at our disposal, and hoped 
for a further strengthening of the 
confessional principle through the 
entry of our Church. We have en- 
deavored to persuade Dr. Dohms, 
president of the Rio Grande Synod, 
to have his synod join the Lutheran 
World Convention, but so far with- 
out success. Though a native 
Brazilian, and a very able man, but 
trained and educated in German uni- 
versities, he cannot see any future 
for a native Brazilian Lutheran 
Church, but seems resigned to let 
this strong church die with the Ger- 
man language. We tried to get a 
decision from Bishop Dr. Heckel in 
Berlin, who has charge of all church 
work outside of Germany, as to what 
their intentions were under the 
changed language conditions. He 
would not commit himself, but in- 
vited us to come to Berlin and talk 
matters over, which to do we had no 

(Continued on page 17) 


AFTER THE WAR 


A Chaplain’s Views of Security 


By Chaplain LIGHTNER A. SWAN 


Leavers in high positions these 
days are concerned about the soldier 
and his work after this war is over. 
Our President, Vice-president and 
Congressional leaders are speaking 
out plainly on plans for the men in 
our armed forces after hostilities 
have ceased. Typical of what these 
men are thinking about and hoping 
for is a statement which appears in 
an article printed in the American 
magazine for February 1943. 

“The best that our country has 
to offer is none too good for 
the survivors of this war. Our 
fighting men must be wel- 
comed home not with cheers 
alone but with jobs. Every 
man, as he steps from his hom- 
ing ship, or out of his camp, 
must know that tomorrow he 
will be employed.” 

Statements and plans like these 
are encouraging to the men. It gives 
them something to look forward to. 

While looking forward to this 
promise of security, we are all con- 
cerned about obtaining the approval 
of our countrymen. Each of us de- 
sires a good record. We want the 
approval of those back in civilian life 
so that we may enter into employ- 
ment there again with the good will 
of all. With their approval of our 
Army record, we are better assured 
of the security of work, a job. 

There is good sense to this desire. 
It is practical, The reasoning is 
sound. It holds promise of better 
days ahead. We know that by ob- 
taining approval of those about us— 
the man who sleeps in the bunk next 
to us, the men we work with from 
day to day, and the commanding of- 
ficers of our outfits—we are more 
likely to hold that approval from 
now on into civilian life. 

Carrying this same desire over 
into our religious experience, we see 
that the same principle holds true. 
We feel more ‘comfortable in life 
knowing that we have God’s ap- 
proval. We feel more secure. 

Much more important than the 
promises for security and approval 
of those about us are the promises 
of God. Every soldier’s first concern 
ought to be working for the approval 
of God. And by working for it, it 
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will become a reality. It will not 
happen by chance. Men do not just 
happen to be approved by God. 
There is much back in one’s life that 
either obtains God’s approval or dis- 
approval. Let me illustrate. 

We all admire the man who can 
take down one of the large airplane 
motors, scatter the parts all about 
him, clean them, fix them, reassem- 
ble them, place them back in the 
body of the plane and get the pilot 
safely on his way. But the mechanic 
did not just happen by chance to get 
the parts all properly placed and in 
good working order. He had to study 
airplane mechanics. He had to prac- 
tice at the work for weeks, months, 
and years so as to become proficient 
in his work. Not until he has studied 
the subject and practiced at it will he 
gain the approval of those over him. 
Neither did the pilot obtain his 
license to fly a plane and thus the 
approval of the government without 
diligent study and practice of the art. 
It is just the same in regard to our 
Christian faith. 


TO KNOW GOD NEEDS TRAINING | 


Men do not just happen to under- 
stand God. One cannot hope to gain 
an insight into faith in God by 
working in another direction from 
him. There must be an exercise of 
the will, application of the mind, a 
diligent searching for the truth be- 
fore one may ever hope to obtain a 
knowledge of God. Knowledge suf- 
ficient to clean, fix; and reassemble 
the character parts that are so often 
scattered about our feet requires 
study of God’s plan. Character work 
requires skill of the highest type. 
And that skill is required of each 
man. 

There is no mechanic who will put 
our character together for us and get 
us safely on our way. This can be 
done only by the man himself in co- 
operation with God. We must have 
God’s approval if we hope to make a 
successful flight through life. A good 
measure of advice along this line is 
compressed into a few words by St. 
Paul as he writes to a young man. 
“Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 


ra 


not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth” 
2: 15). 


God approves those who seek 


knowledge about Him. God approves 


those who study about Him. God ap- | 
proves those who co-operate with a 


Him. 


days upon days, weeks upon weeks; | 


(II Timothy | 


Obtaining God’s approval cannoe : 
be done in one minute nor one day § 
any ‘more than can a pilot hope to § 
obtain approval of those above him | 
by a minute in the air. It will take 


yes, the whole span of one’s lifetine 


to gain God’s approval and the sub- § 
sequent security that emanates § 


from Him. Vigilance, constant ad- 
herence to His principles, and a con- | 


sistent searching for more and more § 
knowledge of His ways, are pre- 9 


requisites to obtaining His approval. 


Where may we go for this under- | 


standing? 
THE ONE RECORD 


There is but one record front 
which to draw. That record is the | 
Bible. Study the Bible to show thy- | 
self approved unto God. Study the | 


life of the prophets. Study the laws ” 


of God written in the Bible. 


the life and works of the apostles. 


Study | 
the meditations of the psalms. Study. | 


Yes, above all, study the life and 


works of Jesus, the Son of the living | 
God. From this source one may 


receive the approval of God—and — 
security in Him comes as a natural ” 
sequence. 

Away down deep in the heart of! 
all is a desire to have God’s approval. 


That desire may have long since be-' | 


come submerged beneath other : 
changing and flimsy desires; but, it 


is there nevertheless. It is in times — 


of distress, danger and peril that the 
desire rises to the conscious mind. 
Then it takes precedence over other 


desires by the will. This principle — 


has no better illustration than the 


é 


< 


one coming out of our own times and : 


out of our own Army. Let me quote ~ 
to you what you probably have al- — 
ready read—the experience of Cap- © 
tain Rickenbacker and his associates —| 


as related by one of the men. 


“When calm had been restored 
and the terrible heat had passed, I~ 


looked back and saw Johnny Bartek 
reading his Testament. I had a 
strange feeling. 

“Tt was almost like a premonition. 
It seemed to me particularly fitting 
that I should see the boy reading a 


The Lutharak 


er 


Bible, though it was nothing new. 


) Often in the past I had seen Johnny 


with the khaki-covered zipper-bound 


1) book. It was pocket sized and water- 


proof. 
“T think it would be a great thing 


_ if every soldier and sailor boy could 


be provided with one of those in- 
destructible little volumes. There 


_ are times in this war, in every war— 


when -those boys need something 
more than just themselves to hold 
on to. 

“We all saw Johnny reading his 
Bible that night, his freckled face 
solemn as an owl’s and the sun glint- 
ing on his red hair. No one kidded 
him. Maybe they had a prescience of 


£ just how much that little book was 


going to mean to us all.” 


This is a dramatic experience 
wherein the Bible figures prom- 
inently. No doubt there are many 
other experiences in the life of peo- 
ple in which the Bible figured in just 
as dramatic and effective a way, but 
which are not on record. However 
the majority of us may go along 
rather smoothly in life never meet- 
ing such exacting experiences. What- 
ever happens, whether it is ex- 
tremely difficult or comparatively 
easy and common place, your expe- 
rience will find a right solution in 
God’s Word. Your study of it will 
bring God’s approval. Your adher- 
ence to its teachings and its “way of 
life” will bring you the security you 
desire, the approval of God. It is 
imperishable and inerrant. 


BOUNDARY ADJUSTMENT 


Fesruary 11, 1943, may become 
notable in the history of Lutheran 
organization in eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania, southern New Jersey, and 
Delaware. On that date committees 
representative of the two synods 
whose congregations are in that area 
met in conference in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and decided to 
recommend a line of division extend- 
ing north and southeast of the coun- 
ties named in recommendation 2. 

Complete unanimity of those on 
the committees backs the report. 
Those present were: Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania—the Rev. Dr. A. 
Charles R. Keiter, the Rev. Walter 
C. G. Veit, the Rev. David Menges, 


| the Rev. Dr. Paul L. Yount, Judge 
James J. Henninger, Mr. 


Thomas 
Lantz, Mr. Warren M. Koons; the 


‘Central Pennsylvania Synod—the 


Rev. Dr. E. Martin Grove, the Rev. 
W. E. Brown, the Rev. Henry W. 
Sternat, the Rev. Dr. T. Benton 


Peery, the Rev. J. A. Brosius, the 


Rev. R. R. Gresh, the Rev. Dr. E. L. 
Manges, the Rev. Dr. Harry W. 
Miller, Mr. S. Z. Miller, Mr. W. K. S. 


_ Hershey, Hon. Charles Steele, Dr. 


D. P. Deatrick: The Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Fischer, acting president of the Min- 


_isterium of Pennsylvania, was pres- 


ent and was accorded a seat and 
voice in the proceedings. The fol- 
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Boundary proposed for Ministerium of 

Pennsylvania and Central Pennsylvania 

Synods—names underscored indicate 
counties adjacent to line of division 


lowing members from the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania were absent 
and excused: the Rev. Dr. John 
Fisher, the Rev. Dr. J. J. Schindel, 
Dr. Levering Tyson, Mr. William 
Ditter, and Mr. H. H. Otto. 

The Rev. A. Charles R. Keiter, 
D.D., Salem Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
and E. Martin Grove, D.D., Harris- 
burg, Pa., are president and secre- 
tary of the joint committee. They 
with Pastors R. R. Gresh, Harry W. 
Miller, and Judge James Henninger 
were named as the committee to 
“draft a uniform report of the action 
taken at this meeting for presenta- 
tion to both synods.” The recommen- 
dations adopted, as recorded in the 
minutes of the joint meeting, are the 
following: 


1. That it is the sense of the Joint 
Committee on Intersynodical Rela- 
tions of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod that a boundary line be estab- 
lished between those synods. 

2. That the dividing line between 
the two synods shall be the eastern 
boundary line of the counties of 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Dauphin, 
Northumberland, Columbia, Lycom- 
ing, and Tioga, and that all congre- 
gations of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania to the west of said line shall 
be dismissed to the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod and all congregations 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
to the east of said line and in the 
states of New Jersey and Delaware 
shall be dismissed to the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. 

3. That the establishment of this 
boundary line and the transfer of 
congregations from each syond to 
the other shall take place before and 
become effective on December 31, 


“1944. 


4. That upon the adoption of these 
Resolutions, the various auxiliaries 
of the two synods shall be requested 
to adjust their activities so as to con- 
form to the above-mentioned syn- 
odical line. 


It is the suggestion of this Joint 
Committee that upon the ratification 
of the foregoing resolutions by the 
respective synods, a joint special 
meeting of the two synods, for the 
purpose of effecting the transfer of 
pastors and congregations from each - 
synod to the other shall be held at a 
time and place to be arranged by the 
officers of the respective synods. 


Mission Work and the 


Present Crisis 


By Secretary ELWOOD L. BOWMAN 


Tue words “mission work” and 
“crisis” can have a narrow, re- 
stricted conception or they can be 
as broad as God’s horizons. 

With each generation the concep- 
tion of mission work expands. In re- 
cent years home mission work has 
been directed toward strengthening 
the church as well as expanding the 
church. 

Through the years, the church at 
large, and often the leaders in mis- 
sion work, have stressed two types 
of mission activity, the lowly kind, 
sometimes referred to as the “heart 
appeal” type, and the sensational. It 
is unfortunate, but even today we 
find many individuals—and at times 
some pastors—who stress these two 
restricted conceptions of mission 
work. 

We desire to avoid these narrow 
classifications in our present con- 
sideration of “Mission Work and the 
Present Crisis.” 

The work of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions falls naturally into 
two classifications: (a) Personnel; 
and (b) Property and Finance. 

It will be helpful to consider in a 
general way the organization and 
scope of the Board and its work un- 
der these two classifications as they 
are related to “Mission Work and the 
Present Crisis,” before we attempt 
to present or to evaluate any specific 
phase. 

The Board is made up of 21 indi- 
viduals, 11 pastors and 10 laymen, 
elected by the Church. The Board 
calls and employs an executive sec- 
retary and four other secretaries. 
These secretaries employ office help. 
Also in the Board’s employ are about 
thirty general “board missionaries.” 
Some of these missionaries have a 
call from the Board, others are em- 
ployed on a monthly basis; and they 
comprise the mobile field staff—they 
are assigned to fields for emergency 
service, to salvage congregations that 
fall upon evil days, to start new 
work, and to cover every type of 
pastoral service in mission activities. 

The mission family of the U. L. 
C. A. consists of 790 mission congre- 
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gations in 570 parishes—with 540 
mission pastors and workers. At the 
present time we have sixty vacant 
mission parishes; and it appears as 
if this problem may increase and be- 
come even more distressing as the 
“present crisis” continues. 


PROPERTY AND FINANCE 


In this field of its activity the 
Board’ has also recognized the need 
for strengthening as well as for ex- 
panding the church. In the past few 
years many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of congregational indebt- 
edness has been refinanced annually; 
resulting in stronger, more rapidly 
growing, benevolence-paying con- 
gregations. 

In the realm of expansion, until 
“priorities” put a near-absolute stop 
to church building, new mission 
structures were being erected just 
about as rapidly as new fields were 
being entered. However, for the 
present, most new mission congre- 
gations must be housed in rented or 
donated quarters, such as theaters, 
store buildings, schools, and fire 
halls. Where such facilities are not 
available, dwellings have been pur- 
chased. Usually in these cases we 
are able to house the congregation 
on the first floor and provide living 
quarters for the pastor on the second. 

We now have about 100 congrega- 
tions so housed, only twelve of 
which are left from the “85 un- 
housed congregations” so often men- 
tioned during the Anniversary Ap- 
peal of 1938. 

In their broad aspect these things 
are vitally related to “Mission Work 
and the Present Crisis.” We have 
not mentioned the many specific 
phases of the work. 

However, we will select a specific 
type of mission work closely related 
to the present crisis, and show how 
this work is being carried on. 


MISSION WORK IN THE WAR- 
DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

This type of work is of paramount 
importance, and the Board of Amer- 


ican Missions is serving such areas — 


directly through its own personnel — ‘ 


and U. L. C. A. congregations, and 
also in co-operation with other Lu- 
theran bodies (except the Missouri 
Synod) through the Commission on 
American Missions. The Commission 
is a part of the National Lutheran 
Council, and it functions in a man- 
ner similar to the “Commission for 
Service Men.” 

The Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer of 
Chicago, a member of the Augustana 
Synod, is the director of the Com- 
mission, and he has been effectively 
carrying the work forward. Even 
though he has had this responsibility 
only a few months, he has made 
numerous contacts and studies and 
is starting actual projects at the rate 
of two per week. The Board of 
American Missions is contributing 
$1,000 per month to the Commission 
until the 1943 appeal for Lutheran 
World Action becomes effective. 

Types of Service: a. The Commis- 
sion on American Missions is set up 
to serve in areas in which there is 
no Lutheran church nor church of 
any denomination. 

b. It points the way and aids local 
Lutheran congregations to serve. It 
encourages and shows these congre- 
gations how to accept their duty and 
how to extend the hand of fellowship 
and service. In some cases, pastoral 
and lay workers (including women) 
are assigned to the local congrega- 
tion, to assist the congregation in 
handling enlarged tasks. 

These workers come from the va- 
rious Lutheran bodies which hold 
membership on the Commission, but 
workers are not necessarily assigned 
to a congregation of their particular 
synod. 

c. The “Membership Contact and 
Transfer Department” could be a 
powerful influence and aid in this 
work. Thus far it has not been ac- 
cepted 100 per cent by our congrega- 
tions. Almost everyone wants to re- 
ceive names—but so few want to 
give them. Many pastors who have 
given names complain that the pas- 
tors who receive them fail to ac- 
knowledge names or report on the 
result of their calls. 

The mission work to be done by 
Lutheran churches in the war-de- 
fense industrial areas is too exten- 
sive to be handled entirely by the 
Commission on American Missions. 


(Continued on page 23) 


The Lutheran 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


@ In our primary department there is 
a boy of seven years who is a misfit. 
It seems very difficult for him to un- 
derstand anything that the other chil- 
dren grasp readily. He seems to be 
ready only for the nursery or begin- 
ners’ department. While he is of fairly 
good size his mind seems to be like that 
of a much younger child, and _ his 
actions are rather unusual. He is 
spending his second year in the first 
grade of public school, and he is mak- 
ing very little progress. What can be 
done to get him going right? Could he 
be mentally deranged? What can the 
Sunday school do for him? 


THE information which you give is 
rather slight upon which to form 
much of an opinion. The boy should 
have a careful examination by a 
qualified psychologist. Practically all 
large school systems have such men 
or women on their staffs. And there 
are some teachers and supervisors 
who could do what is needed. 

You should distinguish between 
the mentally deranged (insane) and 
the feeble-minded. The former may 
have had good mentality, but have 
lost it for some reason. Some forms 
of insanity are curable, while others 
are not. The latter (the feeble- 
minded) have come into the world 
with weak mentality, and there is 
nothing that can be done to change 
it. There are many degrees of feeble- 
mindedness, ranging from the low 
grade idiot to the highest grade 
moron, who is almost normal. 

The boy may be a rather low 
grade moron or a rather high grade 
imbecile. Proper examination and 
testing would determine his classi- 
fication, and probably yield the best 
suggestions as to the treatment and 
educational measures which would 
be most helpful to him. While the 
quality of mentality cannot be 
changed, proper educational meth- 
ods will help him to develop the 
powers which he does possess. 

Church schools are, as a rule, not 
prepared to do the best things for 
such a child. He will always be a 
“big boy” in a grade in which he can 
accomplish anything, if indeed he 
can accomplish anything. Perhaps 
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he can only be a listener. He could 
be allowed to do what he wants, as 
long as it does not interfere with the 
work of the other pupils. He can 
always attend church services, and 
will derive some benefit. It may be 
that the boy would advance most in 
a special school. If the parents could 
be brought to understand the case 
and be helped as to methods of deal- 
ing with him, it is likely that he 
would get the most effective relig- 
ious education right in his home. Of 
course that would not hinder him 
from attending the church school 
and the church services. 

If the boy is feeble-minded, he 
cannot develop as a normal child, 
but if he is not of too low a type, he 
can develop to a certain extent. 
Church school leaders and students 
should treat him with the utmost of 
kindness and consideration. Leaders 
should seek to understand him and 
be as helpful as possible to him and 
to his parents. 


® Some of our boys and girls seem to 
cherish a much greater interest in and 
loyalty to the school, the team, the club, 
and other groups than to the church or 
anything that is connected with the 
church. This has caused some of us a 
lot of worry, and some of our leaders 
have become very much discouraged. 
How can we get these boys and girls to 
see the importance and desirability of 
devotion to the church and its work? 


Onk thing is certain: nothing good 
will be accomplished by condemning 
these boys and girls for their inter- 
est in other things. And little or 
nothing more will be gained by tell- 
ing them to be loyal. Repeated tell- 
ing may push them farther away. 

The agencies to which they are 
devoted are undoubtedly offering 
something which interests them. The 
schools may have a double influence: 
activities that appeal, and the exer- 
cise of authority. It is possible that 
the schools have too much of the 
youngsters’ time, and are therefore 
in a position to monopolize their in- 
terests. Perhaps the local churches 
ought to make representation to the 
school authorities to give the 


churches a chance to do something 
with the young people. 

It may not be possible to “get them 
to see” the importance of devoting 
themselves to the church and its 
work. It will be more effective to 
make sure that you have a program 
that fits the interests and needs of 
the age concerned. That includes the 
personalities of the leaders and their 
skill in dealing with young people. 
Companionship on a high plane 
ought to be offered to them in most 
attractive form. Program and lead- 
ership may have to be built up from 
scratch. Let them help to build a 
program of worship, ‘study, recrea- 
tion, and companionship. What they 
help to bring into being will interest 
them, and for it they will give time 
and effort. 


@ We are thinking of having a course 
on family life in our church. It would 
be for parents. When this was brought 
up in a meeting some middle-aged per- 
sons made light of it, and insisted that 
people cannot learn anything new after 
they are thirty. If that is true there is 
no use in having any kind of adult 
classes. What is the answer? 


TRALLE, in his Psychology of Lead- 
ership, says the best age for learning 
is 45-60 years. Thorndike’s study of 
fifteen years ago showed that (1) 
learning capacity at twenty is better 
than ever before, (2) the full ca- 
pacity to learn is not attained until 
about 22, (3) learning capacity does 
not lessen appreciably up to 45, and 
(4) the laws of learning are the same 
from 15 to 50. 

The great adult education move- 
ment in this country and abroad tes- 
tifies to the ability of adults to con- 
tinue learning and changing. In the 
United States no less than 20,000,000 
adults were engaged in education 
when the war broke out. 

In addition to this enormous num- 
ber of adults in non-church classes 
there are not less than four millions 
in adult classes in the Protestant 
churches of America. If we count 
the Catholics and Jews the figure 
mounts to six millions. 

While these figures do not prove 
that all of these grownups are learn- 
ing effectually, they do indicate in- 
terest and eagerness to learn. Such 
interest and purpose facilitates learn- 
ing. It is impossible to teach a per- 
son anything unless he wants to 
learn. But if adults really want to 
improve, much can be accomplished. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Ma'cgaret a YW. Gevin 


World Day 


One of the fascinating things 
about Christianity is the way it in- 
cludes in the ranks of the faithful, 
people of diametrically opposite 
opinions. It has been like that from 
the start. Peter and Paul—who 
would dare to measure the intensity 
and the loyalty with which they 
served their Saviour? Yet how dif- 
ferent was their approach to the re- 
ligion they shared. Peter was con- 
cerned first and foremost with the 
redemption of the House of Israel. 
‘Paul had within him the urge to 
carry the gospel to new lands. Even 
though the people among whom he 
found himself might have grasped 
the message very imperfectly, the 
thought of thousands who had never 
heard it at all nagged at him night 
and day. He had to push on. He had 
to reach the limits of the Empire. 

The church needs both points of 
view now, just as it did then. Amer- 
ican Lutherans are quite right in 
wanting to use every possible means 
to strengthen the inner life of our 
own people, especially during Lent. 
And our Lutheran women are quite 
right in wanting to join the women 
of all other denominations and all 
other countries in declaring for all 
the world to see that we do believe 
in the “holy catholic church,” the 
unbroken unity of all Christians 
everywhere. 

You will hear people say quite 
sincerely, “We have other days of 
the church year, Pentecost, Epiph- 
any, when we think of these things. 
Why can’t the rest of the world join 
us? Why pick an arbitrary date?” 

Another date might have been 
chosen; but it was not. To hold back 
from whole-hearted participation on 
such grounds puts us in a sort of 
“they’re all out of step but us” 
position, 

Others may object on: the ground 
that the devout Christian prays 
every day. “Why should we get the 
things we pray for just because we 
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all pray on the same day?” And the 
obvious fact is that we want to give, 
not get, in our praying. The chief 
thing we ask is a consciousness of 
our unity. This we receive as we 
pray for it together. 

These services have grown in spir- 
itual enrichment as the war clouds 
gathered and the storm broke. This 
year many women will attend the 
services, not only for the strength 
they expect to receive but because 
their attendance is an open defiance 
of the powers of evil which seek to 
divide God’s children from one an- 
other. 

“Elect from every nation yet one 
o’er all the earth.” We sing it with 
fervor. 

We can live it on Friday, March 
12, by attending one of the thousands 
of services that will mark not just 
one more day for prayer, but a 
World Day of prayer. ea? 


Rhetorical Question 


THE eight-year-old was puzzled. 
“Why did the big boys laugh at 
Jackie this morning in Sunday 
school?” 

“Did they laugh at Jackie?” asked 
her mother. 

“You know. The missionary 
asked a question and Jackie an- 
swered it and they all snickered.” 

“T suppose they laughed because 
the speaker wasn’t expecting an an- 
swer to the question. He was trying 
to tell them something and he put 
it in the form of a question so that 
they would think about it. It was 
what we call a ‘rhetorical question.’ ” 

“A what?” 

“A rhetorical question. That is a 
question you ask someone without 
expecting an answer. You know how 
Mrs. Smith tells you something and 
always finishes with: ‘Did you ever 
hear the like?’” 

“That’s silly. How are you sup- 
posed to know what questions you 
are’ supposed to answer and which 
ones are just rhet-what-you-call-it?” 


“It’s just one of the things you un- 
derstand as you get older. You learn 


to know whether the person who is © 
talking wants you to answer it. The — 


older boys knew our speaker this 
morning was surprised to hear 
Jackie answer. That’s what made 
them laugh.” 

So far as the eight-year-old was 
concerned, the discussion was over. 


To her mother the subject was not. 


so simple. For some time her mind 
continued to toy with the ideas her 
daughter’s inquiry had started. She 
remembered with amusement a 
gathering of adults which was being 
addressed on the subject of religious 
education. The guest of honor had 
included in his talk a fine series of 
rhetorical questions relative to the 
public school curriculum. The ques- 
tions were designed to lead the 
thoughts of his listeners back to their 
own adolescence and show the im- 
portance of spending time in the 
study of the scriptures. It was both 
amusing and momentarily embar- 
rassing to have one of the audience 
misunderstand his purpose and turn 
the speech into a dialogue. 

Fortunately for the fine art of pub- 
lic speaking, such a situation seldom 
arises in meetings of adults. Most 
people realize that there are some 
questions which need not be an- 
swered, even if they know the proper 
response. 

There are so many of these ques- 
tions: 

“How can we achieve racial equal- 
ity here in America?” With injus- 
tice on one side, resentment on the 
other, and blind prejudice in both, 
can it be achieved at all? Shall we 
keep on hunting for the answer? 

“How shall labor and capital find 
their common denominator?” Can 
they stop fighting each other and 
work in harmony; or must both be 
absorbed into some sort of socialism? 
Can Christian employers and Chris- 
tian members of the unions contrib- 
ute to a peaceful outcome; or is the 
whole conflict already beyond the 
power of the individual to influence 
its progress. 

It may be a sign of maturity, or it 
may be sheer laziness, to recognize 
as rhetorical many of the questions 


that confront us. To try to answer 


them may be childish, but a certain 
amount of childishness is required of 
those who would enter the kingdom 
of heaven. 
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OFFIGIAL OPENING — The Lathrops Prepare for the Ash Wednesday Service 


Tue house was very quiet. As I 
sat at my dressing table putting the 
finishing touches on my hair-do, I 
tried to decide what there was in the 
atmosphere that made me think of 
being taken to call on very old ladies 
when I was a little girl. 

I glanced at the clock on the bu- 
reau back of me. Quarter of five. 
Fifteen minutes before the children 
would be home. With the house to 
myself, I could get a lot done in that 
time. But first I’d better be sure I 
had all my own things ready for this 
evening, Yes, I was ready. Now to 
see that the other members of the 
family were bathed, clothed and 
equipped for the Ash Wednesday 
service. 

But there was supper to think 
about first. I started downstairs 
feeling content with my little piece 
of the world—and with myself. 

Bang! went the kitchen door. 
Slam, went the door from the kitchen 
to the hall. Mark came slithering 
to a stop at the foot of the stairs. As 
I descended within reach, he waved 
his hands violently before my eyes. 

“Whee! I’m Superman! Look out 
for my magic ray!” 

“Then you’re just in time to work 
a few table-setting wonders around 
here.” 

“Unh-unh, not me. I’m the high 
exalted dishwasher this week. Don’t 
tell me you have forgotten. It is your 
female descendant who sets the table 
this week.” 

“T know, but since she isn’t here it 
wouldn’t hurt your dignity to do it 
for her, I’m sure. Superman would 
just love to help a lady in distress.” 
“If I set the table for her every 
time she’s late, she’ll never be on 
time. You don’t want her to form 
habits of tardiness, do you?” 

“All right, run along and get 
cleaned up. Joan ought to be here 
soon to look after the table.” 

‘ “Right you are, madam. Ah, the 
telephone. Permit me to answer it.” 

“Superman or not, you surely 
have a super vocabulary this eve- 
ning. Oh, Mark, stop bowing and 
clowning and answer the phone if 
you’re going to answer it.” 
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“This is the Lutheran parsonage. 
No, he isn’t here just now; can I take 
a message? I couldn’t tell you that, 
but Mrs. Lathrop is here, I'll ask her. 
Is there an adult catechetical class 
after the service this evening?” 

“Yes, there is. Who’s calling?” 

“T don’t know. Do you want to 
answer?” 

“No, it doesn’t matter.” 

“Yes, there will be a class after 
the service. The service will be at 
seven-thirty. No, I don’t know ex- 
actly how long it will last. Yes, the 
church is at the corner of Main and 
Elm. You’re quite welcome.” He re- 
placed the phone, “They didn’t ask 
what time we have supper, but Ill 
bet they’d like to know.” 

“Mark! I’m ashamed of you. I 
think it’s very nice when people are 
interested enough to find out the de- 
tails before they start out from 
home.” 

“Then why don’t they ask dad 
when he calls on them instead of 
making this a regular information 
booth.” 

“Tf I'd known it pained you so to 
answer a few questions I certainly 
wouldn’t have let you bother with it. 
Now you just superman yourself up- 
stairs and make yourself presentable. 
I’ve an idea that you'll feel better 
when you have taken off a layer or 
two of grime.” 

“Whee! I am invisible. I fly.” 

“Superman, again! Aren’t you 
ever anyone else?” Joan was stand- 


ing at the front door. “May I come — 


in this way, Mother? My feet aren’t 
muddy.” 

“Are you sure? You may come in, 
but woe betide you if you track any 
mud in this house. I’m waiting for 
you to set the table. So hang up your 
wraps and wash your hands as 
quickly as you can.” 

I hurried out to the kitchen.. The 
telephone call and Mark’s fooling 
had eaten into the nice margin of 
time I had allowed myself. I seized 
my apron from the hook and was 
just slipping it over my head when 
the phone rang again. 

“Mother,” called Joan, “it’s for 
either you or daddy. He’s not here.” 


“Yl take it. Oh, no, here’s your 
father now. Jerry, you're. just in 
time to answer the phone.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear that. Well, 
what do you think? Can they sing it 
without her? If they can’t, we’ll just 
omit the anthem entirely. The 
Lenten hymns are so beautiful we 
hardly needed special music any- 
how. Suppose you think it over and 
tell me just before the service. 
Thank you for calling.” 

“Mother, I’ve finished setting the 
table. Shall I go upstairs and dress 
now or after supper?” 

“Ask your father. Whatever suits 
him. I can serve any time.” 

“Daddy, when do you want to 
have supper? Now or later?” 

“I’m ready now, if the rest of the 
family are. I’d like to get to the 
church a little early.” 

“Whee! I’m superman!” Mark 
came dashing to the table, his face 
shining from much toweling. 

“Perhaps you are,” said Jerry in 
his best stern parent manner. “But 
I want to hear'no more about it to- 
night. There are serious things to 
think about.” 

“Yes sir.” Mark’s voice was sub- 
dued. and Joan was too much im- 
pressed to smile at his discomfiture. 


\ 
Naugh ty 
NONSENSE 


Time is like a little boy 
Who moves on leaded feet 
Til you forget to watch him. 
Then he’s dashing down the 
street. 


Ethiopia shall haste to stretch out 
her hands unto God. Psalm 68: 31 


Topay, as in every national crisis, 
the curious as well as the religious 
turn to the prophetic portions of 
Scripture in search of light upon the 
future. Commentator Boake Carter 
calls attention to this and includes 
himself in the list of the growing 
number of students of prophecy. All 
nations are included in the divine 
predictions. Tradition says that the 
prophecy of the Psalmist concerning 
Ethiopia that she would “haste to 
stretch out her hands unto God” be- 
gan its fulfillment even in the time of 
the writer’s son, Solomon. Later 
under Queen Candace Christianity 
was introduced into mid-Africa, and 
today under King Haile Selassie 
Ethiopia’s hands lift heavenward, 
first in supplication and then in 
praise for deliverance from Italy. 


+ + + 


For he saith, At an acceptable 
time I hearkened unto thee, And in 
a day of salvation did I succor thee. 

II Corinthians 6: 2 


GREAT BRITAIN’s premier spokes- 
man said significantly that the 
democracies, traditionally peaceful, 


are at present “warrior nations’ 


walking in the fear of the Lord, very 
heavily armed and with an increas- 
ingly clear view of their salvation.” 
One with authority beyond all na- 
tional spokesmen offers eternal sal- 
vation, transcending the ability of 
armies to gain or defend. To a world 
seeking deliverance from the horrors 
of war the Lenten message of salva- 
tion from sin and its deadly conse- 
quences comes again with renewed 
emphasis. God’s own Son invites us 
to consider the all-sufficiency of His 
work of redemption and assures us 
He saves “unto the uttermost.” 


+ + + 


Behold, now is the acceptable 
time; behold, now is the day of sal- 
vation. II Corinthians 6: 2 


Jouw B. KENNEDY, commentator, 
said that the one notable fact which 
stands out today in the midst of all 
the variety of news and diversity of 
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opinions is the marked upsurge in 
the appreciation of religion. Sol- 
diers when facing death, mothers 
and other loved ones when cast 
down with sorrow or fearful of what 
may happen, instinctively seek help 
from heaven. “Behold” a new op- 
portunity for God’s Spirit to make 
His way into receptive hearts! At all 
times the pleading Voice may be 
heard, “Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock.” Have you heard that 
knock and opened your heart to the 
Saviour? 


+ + + 


Working together with him we 
entreat also that ye receive not the 


grace of God in vain. 
II Corinthians 6: 1 


“WoRKING together” is the union- 
istic tendency today, in labor and 
capital, in state and church. More 
important is it to unite with God in 
His Kingdom’s service. Special grace 
is needed to enable one to carry on 
faithfully and effectively in any 
worth-while work. But God’s “grace 
is sufficient.” In teaming up with 
each other, fail not to join the spir- 
itual brotherhood of Jesus. 


+ + + 


In everything commending our- 
selves as ministers of God, in much 
patience. II Corinthians 6: 4 


PRIME MINIsTER CHURCHILL, before 
a cheering Parliament, in reporting 
on the Casablanca conference, said: 
“Our inflexible insistence on uncon- 
ditional surrender does not mean we 
shall stain our victorious arms by 
wrong and cruel treatment of the 
whole (Axis) population.” “Much 
patience”—or “stedfastness,” accord- 
ing to another translation of St. 
Paul’s advice—is needed to enable 
a minister, or “servant,” of man or 
God to stand up under criticism, 
obstacles, and temptations. The pa- 
tience of the victors in this world 
war will be tested to the utmost as 
to stedfast restraint of selfishness, 
jealousy, hate, and vengeance. May 
“the God of all grace” grant that in 
the due execution of justice, mercy 
may likewise prevail, in interna- 
tional settlements. 


As having nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing all things. 
II Corinthians 6: 10 


Mary Ler NaANncE, a Negro woman, 
refused a draft from the Soldiers’ 
Dependency Allotment. “No sir, it 
ain’t mine; I ain’t lived with that 
man for nine years, even if he is my 
husband; it ain’t mine,” she voci- 
ferously objected. Thus a needy but 
conscientious woman turned down 
the much-needed check which a 
draft board offered her. She had 
something more valuable than 
money. She had honesty, integrity; 
doubtless she had religion. 


+ > + 


Study to be quiet, and to do your 
own business, and to work with 
your hands, even as we charged 
you. I Thessalonians 4: 11 


Gop gave us two hands, and two 
lobes of the brain. Brain and brawn 
must work together; else confusion 
results and one hand or the other 
goes dead or on strike. The effective 
worker studies “to be quiet,” not 
meddling in others’ affairs and each 
doing his “own business” in inde- 
pendence yet in a co-operative spirit. 
All Christ’s days and all His facul- 
ties of body, mind, and soul were 
dedicated to His divine mission, 
without one. moment’s detachment 
from His eternal life and work. 


“For labor, the common lot of man, 
Is part of a kind Creator’s plan, 
And he is a king whose brow is wet 
With the pearl-gemmed crown of 
honest sweat.”—Myra G. Planta 


PRAYER 


WE thank Thee, O God our heav- 
enly Father, for all of life’s bless- 
ings. Help us to love Thee with all 
our heart, and to serve Thee with all 
our strength. Bless our daily occu- 
pation, and, if it please Thee, make 
our way prosperous, If adversity be 
better for us, make us patient and 
faithful in trial. Help us in all our 
perplexities to know Thy will, and 
make us ever ready to do what Thou 
desirest. Overrule all our mistakes, 
and pardon all our sins. For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 
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The Early Church in North 
Africa 


Durtnc the first battle of Libya 
we published some notes on the sig- 
nificance of that area in early Chris- 
tian history. Now that the battle 
area includes also Algeria and 
Tunisia, areas of still greater inter- 
est in the life of the early Church, 
we publish some historical notes on 
that region. For these notes, as for 
the earlier ones, we are indebted to 
the Rev. S. L. Greenslade of St. 
John’s College, Oxford: 

Tertullian, Cypria, Augustine— 
these names will remind us of the 
great days of Christianity in the 
Roman provinces which are now 
French North Africa. How the Faith 
reached them,. whether by trader, 
soldier or missionary, whether from 
Rome, Alexandria or farther East, 
is not certainly known. Establishing 
itself first in the long-roman procon- 
sular Africa (Tunisia), it soon 
spread along the coast into Numidia 
and Mauretania (which together 
roughly equal Algeria) and grad- 
ually worked inland along the Ro- 
man roads and the river valleys. Its 
earliest extant document is an ac- 
count of the trial and execution of 
twelve Christians from Scilli (an 
unidentified place) in the year 180. 
A little later, in 203, St. Perpetua of 
Thuburbo (Tebourba) and other 
new converts were martyred in the 
amphitheater of Carthage (now 
Tunis). Their story is one of the 
most trustworthy and most beautiful 
of the Acts of the Martyrs. 

Meanwhile the church was firmly 
established at Carthage and had al- 
ready produced Tertullian, not un- 
fairly called the founder of Latin 
theology. He fought Marcion and 
the Gnostics, wrote a magnificent 
plea for the toleration of Christianity, 
composed forceful treatises on 
church life and order, and contrib- 
uted greatly to the formation of the 
doctrine of the Trinity—but his lapse 
into Montanism cost him the title of 
saint! The Bishop of Carthage from 
248 until his martyrdom in 258 was 
St. Cyprian, who rescued his flock 


from the dangers of the Decian per-. 


secution, when so many “lapsed,” 
and from the Novatianist schism. He 
_led the whole church of Latin Africa, 
and his writings, though never 


_ rivaling Tertullian’s in brilliance or 


variety, have much influenced the 
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theory of the church and the min- 
istry. In his day there were about 
a hundred African bishops, who met 
frequently in the councils which re- 
mained characteristic of the African 
church. 

Diocletian’s persecution struck 
heavy blows in these provinces, but, 
was over sooner than in the East. A 
notable series of records of the 
African martyrs is extant. But its 
worst effect was not its martyrdoms 
(for, as Tertullian had said, semen 
est sanguis Christianorum), but the 
Donatist schism which grew out of 
it. This movement, in which were 
combined theological controversy, 
personal quarrels, provincial jeal- 
ousies, anti-Roman nationalism and 
social and economic upheavals, di- 
vided the African Christians into 
two fairly equal forces, the Catholics 
strongest in proconsular Africa, the 
Donatists in Numidia. Their strug- 
gles dominated the story of the 
fourth century in Africa, hindering 
missionary work and the transfor- 
mation of social life, for which the 
peace of the Church gave oppor- 
tunity. 

When Augustine became Bishop 
of Hippo (Bone) in 395, he set him- 
self to restore unity, and partly suc- 
ceeded, though internal strife had 
permanently weakened the church, 
soon to face an enemy from without. 
Meanwhile, Augustine found time to 
correspond with many leaders of 
church and state, to deepen almost 
every branch of Christian thought, 
especially the doctrine of Grace, and 


A Soul for Christ 
By WILLIAM S. AVERY 


WE need not go to foreign clime, 
Nor e’en outside our city line, 
To win a soul for Christ. 
For the man who lives across the way, 
Or the girl we meet day by day, 
May be our soul for Christ. 


We need not speak in accents great, 
Nor for more strength and courage wait, 
To win a soul for Christ. 
For God the Father doth us lead; 
His Spirit gives us all we need, 
To win a soul for Christ. 


So let us then in faith go forth 

From East to West and South to North, 
To win a soul for Christ. 

And when at night we lay us down, 

We'll know a star is in our crown— 
The soul we won for Christ! 


to write the Confessions and the City 
of God. He died in 430, during the 
siege of his cathedral city by the 
Vandals who had crossed into Africa 
from Spain. For the next hundred 
years the church was under the 
dominion of these Arian barbarians. 
Then came the reconquest by 
Justinian’s general, Belisarius, in 
533. The area of Christianity had 
been reduced, but those who re- 
mained played a considerable part 
in history, notably in the continued 
defense of orthodox Christology un- 
der the leadership of Facundus of 
Hermiane. Just how much strength 
was regained it is hard to judge. At 
any rate, the church collapsed be- 
fore the Arab invaders who captured 
Carthage in 698. Christianity was 
tolerated, but dwindled fast away. 


Proper Publicity 


A STANDARD encyclopedia defines 
propaganda as “the method used to 
influence others to believe certain 
ideas or to follow a desired course of 
action.” “In this broad sense,” con- 
tinues the encyclopedic article, “the 
preacher in his pulpit, the teacher 
behind her desk, the politician at the 
microphone, the editor, the adver- 
tiser, the salesman, the social re- 
former, the author, the artist, even 
parents with their children, are 
propagandists (because) they are all 
trying to influence the mind and 
emotions of somebody in some direc- 
tion.” Christians are to do that—in- 
fluence people in the direction of 
God. 

It is not irreverent to recall and 
use in this connection a verse from 
Isaiah 40: “O Zion, that bringest 
good tidings, get thee up into the 
high mountains; O Jerusalem, that 
bringest good tidings, lift up thy 
voice with strength; lift it up, be not 
afraid; say unto the cities of Judah, 
Behold your God!” Zion, the church, 
must heed that voice and use every 
legitimate means of saying, Behold 
your God! Samuel Trexler, veteran 
Lutheran pastor, has said: “When 
Jesus told His disciples to go 
throughout the world preaching the 
good news, He settled the question of 
publicity once and for all time.” 

—Hetland in Lutheran Herald. 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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RED CROSS WAR FUND 

THE appeal of the Red Cross which 
is now in progress is not a substitute 
for nor a continuation of the annual 
roll call which the society conducts 
on or near November 11. each year. 
This March request is the equivalent 
of a report in which the nation is in- 
formed of an insufficiency of re- 
sources to respond to the demands 
for hélp of which the war is the 
cause. No one should be surprised 
when he hears or reads that the or- 
dinary program of the Red Cross is 
utterly inadequate and that 1943’s 
emergency items of service require 
attention in the form of generous 
gifts. 

It is a testimony to the “quality of 
mercy” which this great society dis- 
penses that it is given entree wher- 
ever, there is war-caused suffering. 
Its purpose and methods of work 
have given it global opportunities. 
Wounds received in battle, sick- 
nesses contracted in the course of 
military service, deprivations suf- 
fered in enemy prison camps, and 
the despondency which ranges from 
homesickness to temporary loss of 
mental self-control—none of these is 
completely out of reach of the min- 
istration of Red Cross personnel and 
of drafts on the funds given in an- 
swer to their appeal. No hesitancy 
need be felt about giving a generous 
sum and a message of grateful appre- 
ciation, both due now. 


BREVITY IN EXHORTATIONS 
WE have a vague and not too re- 
liable memory about Charles 
Dickens, the great English novelist, 
that he could reduce arguments and 
descriptions to satisfying brevity. 
In illustration there is that bit of 
wisdom credited to one Tony Weller 
who could give good advice without 
taking it. He had practical ideas 
about widows which he gave his son 
in the one word, beware. Then there 
was that Mr, Dick in David Copper- 
field who prescribed for the young 
boy’s condition on the latter’s arrival 
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at his Aunt Betsy Trotwood’s house, 
much begrimed inwardly and out- 
wardly after a journey of flight. 
“What shall we do with him, Mr. 
Dick?” Aunt Betsy asked. “Wash 
him,” said Mr. Dick. And thus be- 
gan the making of Charles Dickens’ 
lovable character, David Copper- 
field. One could cite also Horace 
Greeley’s advice, “Go west, young 
man,” and his political formula for 
sound currency, “The way to resume 
is to resume.” 

Maybe we waste the time of our 
readers by lengthening the approach 
to our real purpose, which is advice 
about this rationing process. It seems 
to us the government’s formula is 
unnecessarily hard to follow. What 
we need is a “short cut” to providing 
food for our armed forces, our allies, 
and, last but not least, ourselves. 
Instead of the long list of foodstuffs 
under restrictions, why not hand a 
harassed host of willing but unin- 
itiated people a schedule of what is 
purchasable without using up all the 
points of the period before the period 
has used up the people? We confess 
to a conviction that the only sure 
way to make a can of peas last as 
long as the rationing order demands, 
is to put it unopened on the upper 
shelf of the kitchen cupboard and 
choose a substitute. There is apple 
butter. Applesauce is subject to 
rationing, but not apple butter. Good 
old apple butter! We remember the 
stirring its home manufacture gave 
us in the good old days of youth 
down on the farm. 

And how about hominy? Can it be 
that we shall once again subject a 
potful of shelled corn to prolonged 
immersion in a caustic liquid that 
will separate the hull of a grain from 
its kernel, thus making available for 
humans the nourishment naturally 
designed for equine, bovine, and por- 
cine quadrupeds—livestock in Chi- 
cago. The process is not difficult, but 
it requires time. 

The uninitiated might say there 
is no connection between hominy 


and the season of Lent; but one re- 
members that ashes were the source 
of the caustic used by our pioneer 
families. They, the ashes, not the 
family, were stored in an ash hopper, 
leached by letting water percolate 
through the pile. It will drip into a 
receptacle as lye, which is rural talk 
for caustic. Treat it with respect. It 
will eat the hide off its maker’s hand 
if given contact with his cuticle. And 
be sure to rinse the lye out of the 
corn kernels before you prepare 
hominy for family consumption. 
And do not blame the editor if you 
live in a city where you have no ash 
hopper and no corn crop. After all, 
you should know who made the 
country and who made the city. 


THIS LENTEN SEASON 

As long as Wednesday is the day 
of issue for THe LuTHERAN, it is 
bound to have one week each year 
in which its date coincides with the 
beginning of Lent. The only news 


feature of this year’s coincidence is . 


its lateness in the calendar year. 
Easter 1943 occurs on April 25. It is 
further into the second spring month 
(according to the table of dates of 
Easter found in our Common Serv- 
ice Book) than has happened or will 
happen in the eighty-eight years 
which constitute the period 1918 to 
2005 inclusive. As information we 
digress to observe that the range of 
dates for Easter, and therefore for 
Ash Wednesday in the above period, 
comprises thirty-two days. Ash 
Wednesday in 1940 was February 6; 
Easter came on March 24, 

The title Lent results from bor- 
rowing the Anglo-Saxon word for 
the season of the year which con- 
tains the Easter festival and the 
forty weekdays which the Church 
has established to prepare for a 
proper degree of apprehension and 
appreciation of our Lord’s victory 
over death. The date was not chosen 
in order to compete with and even- 
tually displace the pagan ceremonies 
that greeted nature’s emergence 
from the chill of winter. The key 
day in its selection was the four- 
teenth of the spring month Nisan in 
the Jewish calendar. Then the cele- 
bration of the Passover began. But 


because Nisan was ushered in by the | 
spring equinox, our March 21, the. 
period used by the church was — 


bound to connect with the period of 


spring, and the English word Lent _ 


was drafted to designate the forty 
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weekdays and six Sundays which 
precede the great festival. 

But if the secular calendar pro- 
vided this name, the church supplied 
nearly all the rest. The distinction 
of the Lenten season is the prescrip- 
tion of somber introspection, the ex- 
hortation of increased sacrificial 
giving, and the call for fasting. Much 
~ the same spirit is back of all three 
of these characteristics, and that 
spirit is not one that deserves com- 
plete approval. The Reformation 
fought many of its features, denied 
merit to a large proportion of its 
claims, and sought to lessen indul- 
gence in many of its practices. To 
an extent that calls for warning some 
of the unevangelical practices which 
the sixteenth century reformers 
either threw out or greatly modified 
are now seeking re-entry into Prot- 
estant churches. The need of prompt 
resistance to mechanical trends is 
growing apparent. 


The Need of Alertness 

If eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, it is the guardian of the 
purity of Christian doctrine and 
practice. A great danger to our re- 
ligion, which in essence is a spiritual 
manifestation, is permeation by what 
is external, material, and mechan- 
istic. When Paul wrote, “I keep my 
body in subjection,” he was warning 
against surrender to the primacy of 
his soul and its achievements by 
communion with God, Who is spirit 
and Whom we worship in spirit and 
in truth. 

To illustrate, we cite the develop- 
ment of the Lenten period as to the 
length of time and the character of 

its observance. Note too the prog- 
- ress in benefits promised if and 
where it is seriously observed. There 
is no evidence in the apostolic period 
of any prescribed season of prepara- 
tion for the Easter festival. The 
forty-day practice was not developed 
for several centuries after the day of 
Pentecost. It grew along with and 
as a part of the Roman and Eastern 
establishment of efforts to assist the 
- merit of Jesus Christ in atoning for 
sin. It thereby detracted from con- 

- fidence in Him alone, and it loaned 
itself to the designs of ecclesiastical 
_ authority for control over the hearts 
and lives of the laity. ; 

We do not propose that it be 
_ stricken from the calendar of Lu- 


- theran devotion, but we state our 
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personal conviction that many of the 
current forms of Lenten observance 
are responses to unjustified ideas of 
personal merit. An examination of 
the prayers and lessons in our Com- 
mon Service Book will rebuke som- 
ber ‘introspection, temporary mul- 
tiplication of forms of worship, and 
seasons of limitations of indulgence 
in food, drink, and selfish pleasures. 


DR. J. M. REIMENSNYDER 

Born January 5, 1847; died Feb- 
ruary 26, 1943. 

The above are the time terminals 
between which there is an interval 
of ninety-six years, one month, and 
twenty days. It is the total of days 
allotted to John Milton Reimen- 
snyder, D.D., LL.D., son of the Rev. 
J. J. Reimensnyder, who came to 
Milton, Pa., in 1851. In 1871 the son 
was ordained to the Lutheran min- 
istry. After serving pastorates at 
Espy and at Lewistown, he came in 
1887 to Milton, Pa., his third charge 
in an active ministry of sixty-five 
years. He became pastor emeritus 
of Trinity Church, Milton, at the 
conclusion of fifty years as pastor 
and continued in that relationship 
until his death. The present pastor 
of the congregation is the Rev. Paul 
H. Smith. 

To Pastor Smith THe LUTHERAN is 
indebted for a copy of the Milton 
Evening Standard, together with a 
personal tribute to his senior, of 
whom he wrote: 

“Dr. Reimensnyder has led a long, 
varied, interesting, and highly fruit- 
ful life, not only in the congregation 
which he served for half a century, 
but also in the church at large.” 

The Standard headed its story of 
the life of one of its esteemed cit- 
izens with the words, “Veteran Min- 
ister Who Served Local Church Half 


_a Century Is Closely Linked With 


Community’s History.” Concerning 
the loss to the community, the jour- 
nal states, “In his death Milton lost 
one of its foremost citizens in the 
past century.” 

While Dr. Reimensnyder chose to 
give almost all of the years following 
his ordination to one parish, his 
church soon discerned his ability and 
invited him to positions of influen- 
tial leadership. He accepted these 
calls upon his time and talents. His 
high appreciation of Christian spir- 
itual guidance for young people re- 
ceived expression in conducting a 


teachers’ training course and in 
serving as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sabbath School Associa- 
tion. For seven years he edited the 
Pennsylvania State Sunday School 
periodical. In the interest of higher 


. education, he served on the director- 


ates of Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary and of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. He was president of the Sus- 
quehanna Synod (now a conference 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod) 
and for years a member of its Ex- 
amining Board. 

The contacts of a consecrated, tal- 
ented, industrious clergyman during 
a ministry of more than three score 
years are beyond human discern- 
ment and appraisal. Statistical data 
are available: “2,645 members re- 
ceived into the church; 30,000 parish 
vists made; 12,193 sermons”—these 
index the contents of a long career 
of an esteemed and trusted pastor. 


The Lutheran Church 


and Brazil 
(Continued from page 7); 


authority. We have tried to help the 
situation as much as we could by in- 
ducing the Board of American Mis- 
sions to finance the publication of a 
complete Agenda for ministerial acts 
and occasional services (Manual do. 
Culto Lutherano), and a small 
hymnal (Cantate, Hymnos e Oracoes 
Evangelicos), which must have 
proven a godsend to many pastors 
in this crisis. But that is as far as 
we could go. 

Our conviction is that if this mat- 
ter is handled with tact and dispatch 
a large part of the Lutheran con- 
stituency in Brazil can be salvaged 
from the debacle which is impend- 
ing. We fear that after the war is 
over, many pastors will return to 
Germany, and simply abandon their 
flocks. Indeed, we were told by a 
Presbyterian that some German pas- 
tors had remarked to him that they 
would never serve the Church in 
Portuguese, but would rather leave 
their congregations, lock, stock and 
barrel, to the Presbyterians. Our 
impression is that the church that 
has the men and is prepared for this 
emergency will get these people. 

In the meantime advice to minis- 
terial students and young pastors: 
Learn Spanish and Portuguese; it 
may come in handy. 
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AS BETWIXT TWO 


Ly Nathan FP? Melhorn 


In an Intercessory Prayer, Jesus Besought God's 


Love for Believers in Him 


John 17: 1-8, 18-26. The Sunday School Lesson for March 21 


Ir 1s no detraction from the sublime contents of Holy Scripture that 
men and women first find in it only what human eyes can see and human 
understanding can interpret. When John, the beloved disciple of our Lord, 
committed to writing a series of discourses which could originate only by 
means of revelation, the setting was of the earth earthy. It was in an “Upper 
Room” in a city where ordinary people lived in ordinary houses in such 
types of domestic life as their varied circumstances permitted. Externally 


the routine in Jerusalem’s daily life 
continued as usual, except as the 
crowds in attendance at the annual 
celebration of the Passover doubled or 
trebled the size of the population. 

Even He Who had received regal rec- 
ognition on the previous “first day of 
the week” complied with the externals 
of the Jewish Passover. In an upper 
room of a Jerusalem home, Jesus and 
the twelve were at table for its solem- 
nities. We again suggest reading Eder- 
sheim’s detailed description of the 
meal’s courses, the accompanying pray- 
ers, sorrowful asides when Judas rose 
and departed into the night, and the 
emotions of uncertainty, fear, and dread 
that gripped the eleven after the traitor 
withdrew. There was routine which 
centuries of celebrating the miracle 
which had occurred in Moses’ day had 
established, but beneath all this regard 
for the guidance of Jehovah which was 
expressed in liturgical formulas, one of 
the greatest spiritual acts in human 
history was in process of performance. 
The Son of God presented to the Father 
those given Him: “None of them is lost, 
save the son of perdition,” Jesus said. 


Personal Declarations 


It is correctly deduced from the 
statements by the evangelists that our 
Lord, while in continuous spiritual 
articulation with the Father, at times 
sought solitude for more intensive com- 
munion with Him. The Gospel deals 
reverently with the objects of such oc- 
casions, evidently content to observe 
. that its purpose was prayer. But in the 
Upper Room, within the last eventful 
twenty-four hours of His state of hu- 
miliation, we have three revelations of 
what was uppermost in His mind. The 
first is the intercessory prayer which 
John recorded. The agony in the Gar- 
den and the Words of the Cross are the 
other two. 

The “intercessory prayer” is gen- 
erally divided into three parts, of which 
the first consists of verses 1 to 8, the 


second from 9 to 20, and the third the 
remainder of chapter 17. 

Of the three divisions, the first part 
is almost completely devoted to words 
of Jesus directed to the Father and 
concerned with the unity of the God- 
head. Our analysis is, of course, within 
the limits of finite examination and 
human language, but the record shows 
clearly that our Lord engaged in a kind 
of resume of the mission on which He 
had been sent, and the implications of 
His full performance in “the mind of 
God.” This revelation opens with a 
declaration which is the ultimate pur- 
pose and the final result of His infinite 
obedience. The basic petition is “Glorify 
thy Son, that thy Son also may glorify 
thee.” It again reminds the reader of 
the revelation that redemption is of 
God’s planning and that the mission of 
Jesus was conceived in the mind of 
man’s Creator: it was not a response 
to imaginations and petitions of His 
creatures. 

The meaning of glorify is not as easily 
put into words as are some terms in our 
language. The dictionary defines the 
verb as conferring power and express- 
ing high esteem. But in this interces- 
sory prayer we have our Lord’s state- 
ment of what the glory is that will be 
given and received. It is the bestowal 
of “power over all flesh” and “eternal 
life to as many as Thou hast given 
Him.” 

And in that Upper Room, as the 
eleven sat about, after the Lord’s Sup- 
per had been provided for, and the chill 
of impending arrest, trial, judgment, 
and crucifixion had fallen upon them; 
He lifted up His eyes and said, “I have 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
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M. The Intercessor and the Father. som 17: 1-8. 
T. Intercession for the Twelve. John 17: 9-19. 
W. en for Future Disciples. John 17: 


Th. Intercession for Peter. Luke 22: 31-34. 
F. The = ee Intercessor. Hebrews 7: 


Sat. The Throne of Grace. Hebrews 4: 11-16. 
S. “Lord, Teach Us to Pray.” Luke 11: 1-4. 


finished the work which Thou gavest 
me to do.” The implications are awe- 
inspiring. Here in a Jerusalem home, 
in the shadows of night, the binding 
element in a covenant to which God is 
the party of the first part—the assur- 
ance of salvation to all who believe—is 
finally confirmed. 


"| Pray for Them" 


One does not wisely draw hard and 
fast lines in this great prayer. It is 
clear, however, that after the Saviour 
had reviewed the source and nature of 
His mission, and with the thought in 
mind that His vicarious suffering would 
soon be concluded, He gave thought to 
the men who, having been disciples 
(pupils), would become apostles (sent 
ones). He foresaw clearly the in- 
adequacy of those who would under- 
take to propagate the Christian re- 
ligion, and in the hour when He 
reported the sufficiency of His own per- 
formance, He thought of these weak 
men. He said with empowered sim- 
plicity, “I pray for them. I pray not 
for the world, but for them which Thou 
hast given me.” Those words must often 
have recurred to the minds of those 
eleven apostles as they sought to be 
faithful to their sending. 

It was after committing the little 
group that He had chosen to the 
Father’s unfailing care that His vision 
extended itself to include the future 
spread of His kingdom. “Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on Me through Thy 
word,” He continued. It is not likely 
that the extent of this petition’s cover- 
age was adequately known by those 
who heard their Lord ask God for the 
distribution of grace to all the world. 
In truth they had no need in their day 
to feel the obligation the Christian 
Church of our day has resting upon it. 
It is enough that our Lord ever liveth 
to make intercession for us, so that for 
as many generations as He wills, all 
who believe that “Jesus was sent by 
the Father” are in this prayer. 

It can hardly qualify as sound inter- 
pretation to make the main purpose of 
Jesus’ intercessory prayer the external, 
i.e., the organized unity of believers. 
Some very ardent champions of merg- 
ing denominations plead that only thus 
can the prayer be answered. Such an 
interpretation might void the other 
purposes of His intercession. It would 
make contingent on human agreements 
the eternal life of all who have be- 
lieved that all power was given Him. 
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How Does God Answer Prayer? —Matthew 7: 7-11 


“Make a request and it will be an- 
swered; what you are searching for 
you will get; give the sign, and the door 
will open to you: because to everyone 
who makes a request, it will be given, 
and he who is searching will get his de- 
sire; and to him who gives the sign, the 
door will be opened.” Matthew 7: 7, 8. 

In this striking passage from The 
New Testament in Basic English (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc.), Jesus “draws a 
blank check on the bank of heaven.” 
On the face of it the possibilities of 
prayer seem unlimited. Yet the follow- 
ing verses couple this blanket invita- 
tion with a reference to God’s father- 
hood. Fatherhood is a travesty on the 
name when it loses its sense of justice 
and yields to the immature requests 
of the child. Good fatherhood is dis- 
ciplined by perfect understanding of 
the real, not fancied, needs of the child. 
Prayer takes into consideration the 
character of God. It has as much faith 
in the mind of God as it has in His 
heart. 

“T know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know: God answers prayer. 
I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 
I leave my prayer to Him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own.” 


The Faith of True Prayer 


The faith with which we are to pray 
is not merely faith in prayer itself. This 
is where so much misunderstanding 
arises. We say, “I believe in prayer,” 
which may mean that we expect prayer 
to get us what we want. Many a man’s 
faith has been wrecked on such an 
error. If dependence is placed on the 
method of prayer, it becomes a kind of 
magic. Strange to say, prayer as a 
method often does succeed. For it sets 
us thinking and doing to bring to pass 
what we desire. There are many who 

_ have little sense of a prayer-hearing 

' God who still advise prayer as a good 
psychological exercise. To formulate in 
words our best purposes is to commit 
ourselves to securing them. Expres- 
sion in prayer makes clear to us worthy 
objectives for living. 

Jesus did not teach prayer as an ex- 
ercise for the mind or soul: He prayed 

_ to a God whom He fully and completely 
trusted. When He invites us to pray 
He invites us to believe in God and to 
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use prayer as a means of expressing 
our belief. The faith of true prayer is 
not in prayer but in our Father—God. 


The Yes of God 


Over and over again we have heard 
the testimony of believing Christians in 
the power of prayer. In our first parish 
we recall our petitions for a faithful 
Christian woman who was desperately 
ill. There was much reason from the 
viewpoint of her home and church that 
she should recover. Our prayers were 
fervent, though our faith in her return 
to health was “like a grain of mustard 
seed.” She was under the care of one 
of the most skillful surgeons in central 
New York. She recovered, and our lit- 
tle daughter wore a gold pendant for 
many years, her gift to remind us that 
“the prayer of faith shall save the sick.” 

As a good father, God would like to 
grant us every request. Most of our 
sincere prayers can be answered to our 
good. Can we not believe so thoroughly 
in God’s good will toward us that we 
will know He wants to say “Yes” to our 
petitions? 


The No of God 


If our faith is in God and not in 
prayer itself, it will not be surprising 
that God should say, “No,” to some of 
our prayers. A good father must do 
this, unless he would spoil or otherwise 
injure his child. It is supreme arrogance 
on our part to insist that God shall do 
any particular thing. It is spoiled child 
rebellion to say, “If you don’t give me 
what I want, you don’t love me.” We 
should expect God to refuse some of 
our petitions. We should want Him to 
do that. Our attitude will depend on 
the measure of our faith. 


God's Delays 


Often God answers, “Not yet,” to our 
requests. We think He is saying, “No.” 
But the timing of our request is wrong. 
We recall receiving our first gold watch 
at the time we were to leave home for 
college. We wanted a good watch long 
before that, but a dollar watch was all 
we were allowed. The reason for the 
delay seems very reasonable as we look 
back through the years. We were not 
ready for a good watch yet. God treats 
us like that. 


The arrival of a Messiah was delayed 
till “the fullness of the time was come” 
(Galatians 4:4). Each generation 
prayed for His coming. To have brought 
Jesus to the world before the world 
was ready would have meant disaster. 
God knows the time when our requests 
ought to be satisfied. There is a time 
in our own Christian growth and a time 


in the history of the world when a 


favorable answer will be best for us 
and for the world. Patience is a neces- 
sary quality of faith. 


Something Better 


The child asked for a five-cent toy 
that would have lasted but for an hour 
of fun. His father gave him a pair of 
roller skates with which he had fun for 
a whole year. God is like that in His 
answers to our prayers. What we re- 
ceive may be entirely different from 
our petition, but it will be much better. 
It is chosen by the wisdom and love of 
a God who gave His Son to us. 

“If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me. But if not, Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” That prayer of Jesus is 
classic. It is also sadly misunderstood 
by many who quote it. There is no 
slavish fatalism about it. There is no 
suggestion either that the sending of 
the cross was worse for Jesus or for 
the world. It was because the cross 
was so necessary a part of the plan for 
a better world that it was not possible 
to set it aside. We have to look on the 
pain and tears of the world with the 
wise eyes of God if we are to see how 
God is always leading on to something 
better than the best our minds could 
plan. When we are disposed impa- 
tiently to blame God for unanswered 
prayers let us remember how gloriously 
the prayer of Jesus was answered. 


Without Ceasing 


Prayer is a life, rather than an activ- 
ity within a life. It must come naturally 
from Christian faith. It does not require 
even spoken words, though expression 
in words always helps formulate 
thought. Prayer must be fervent, trust- 
ful, constant. Whatever else prayer 
may be, it must always be from the 
heart. “It was not the arithmetic of 
prayer—how many; nor the rhetoric of 
prayer—how eloquent; nor the geom- 
etry of prayer—how long; nor the 
logic of prayer—how argumentative; 
nor the method of prayer—how orderly, 
that Christ taught, but that fervency of 
spirit which availeth much. As an 
arrow, if it be drawn up but a little 
way, it goes not far, but if it be pulled 
to the head flies swiftly, and pierces 
deep, so likewise is true praying.” Ida 
Q. Moulton. : 


* * 2 + 


To Leavers: Topic date, March 21. 
Next topic, “Meditation and Prayer.” 
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A Century of Missionary Effort 


The Great Century. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper & Brothers. 526 


pages. $4. 


THE position earned by Professor Latourette among historians in North 
America was gained by previous volumes, notably four of which the general 
title is A History of the Expansion of Christianity. This volume is number 
five of seven projected. It repeats the title of number four, The Great 
Century. The time covered is specifically 1815 to. 1914, but occasionally 


earlier and later dates occur. 

In writing this review of Volume V, 
attention was first given to a table of 
contents that indicate not only the wide 
but the unusual area from which Dr. 
Latourette has gathered data. The im- 
pression made by the twelve chapter 
announcements was deepened by ex- 
- amining the .six outline maps with 
which the volume closes. They indi- 
cate the contours and subdivisions of 
I, British North America and Green- 
land; II, Mexico, Central ‘America, and 
the West Indies; III, South America; 
IV, Africa and the Adjacent Islands; 
V, The Islands of the Pacific; and VI, 
Australia, New Zealand, the East 
Indies, and the Philippine Islands. 

The size of the volume (it is more 
than 525 pages) and the vast areas of 
Christian extension that are described, 
compel the reviewer to surrender the 
use of citations. One can only pay ad- 
miring tribute to the collection of facts 
that required an amount of research, 
comparisons, and verifications that jus- 
tifies using the adjective prodigious. 

The treatment of the subject is di- 
vided into twelve chapters of uneven 
length, ten of which owe their place to 
geographical areas into which Chris- 
tianity either penetrated in “the great 
century” or progressed after earlier 
establishment. Chapters I and XII fit 
in as Introductory and Concluding. 

The chapter headings are indicative 


Ministry to the Sick 


Religion and Health. By Seward 
Hiltner. Macmillan. 292 pages. $2.50. 

Jupcine by the growing number of 
books on the subject, pastoral psy- 
chology has come into its own. Dr. 
Hiltner brings to the task personal 
knowledge and experience gained as 
secretary of the Commission on Re- 
ligion and Health of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Council for the 
Clinical Training of Theological Stu- 
dents. 

The author is interested in the im- 
provement of the ministry to the sick, 
the establishment of a closer working 
relationship between physicians and 
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of differing ministries. Developments 
in British North America, treated in 
chapter 2, are so described as to con- 
trast Christianity’s proclamation and 
the organization of churches among im- 
migrants from Europe with the re- 
quirements of the animists of Africa’s 
interior or the aborigines of Australia. 
One gains new respect for the inherent 
universality of the Gospel as he reads 
the story of missions in Latin America 
or “south of the Sahara” and observes 
its power regardless of “race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.” 

Nor are the character and connec- 
tions of the-missioners the only fea- 
tures presented. The inter-play of 
commercial advantages, the political 
ambitions of nations to colonize and 
displace native races and methods of 
life, spiced by rivalries among them- 
selves, are brought to the reader’s 
attention. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, there 
are timely values in the separation of 
missions according to their Roman 
Catholic and Protestant connections. 
There is evidence that the Papacy’s 
agencies have ambitious views for 
weakening and, where possible, sup- 
pressing non-Catholic movements to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ. Access 
to a reliable narrative of past per- 
formances is necessary at this time. 

NatHan R. MELHoRN. 


clergymen, and the infusion of mental 
health principles into religious educa- 
tion and pastoral counseling. 

Nowhere, however, does he give the 
impression that psychology has super- 
seded religion and that the theologian 
can do no better than to stop, look and 
listen while the psychologist unravels 
the mysteries of the human mind. 
While Dr, Hiltner speaks with high re- 
gard of the accomplishments of med- 
icai science, he insists that a trained 
and understanding religious worker 
can contribute materially to a patient’s 
physical and mental recovery. 

This reviewer found the chapter on 
hospital chaplaincies particularly in- 
structive and original. Here Dr. Hiltner 


deals with a subject in which he is 
particularly competent and that has 
never been adequately discussed in 
any previous publication. 

He speaks with high regard of the 
type of institutional visitation in which 
the Lutherans and Episcopalians have 
pioneered and in which they are still 
the leading denominations. He con- 
cludes, however, that the ideal arrange- 
ment for religious work in the larger 
general and mental hospitals is not the 
visiting type of ministry but a full- 
time chaplaincy, organized and recog- 
nized as an integral part of the hos- 
pital administration. The book was 
obviously written with the hope of 
hastening the coming of that day. 

Cart J. SCHINDLER. 


Sermons to Rouse Courage 


Sermons from Revelation. By Clovis. 
G. Chappell. Abingdon Cokesbury. 
215 pages. $1.50. 

The book contains sixteen sermons 
on the last Book of the Bible. Most of 
the sermons are from the first three 
chapters, with emphasis on the lost 


blessing for failing to read and keep © 


the sayings of apocalyptic revelation. 


The sermons from the Seven Church — 


Letters are of the greatest value, espe- 


cially one entitled “The Conquering — 


Church.” 7 
The author is not clear on the doc- 


trine of the return of the Lord. He — 
does not give a prophetic interpreta- — 


tion. He is non-committal on escha- 
tology, but seems to be post-millenial. 
The author is intensely practical in 


making applications to the present — 


world crisis. 


The sermons are of the 


popular type, and may be read with — 
much profit by laymen. They give en- 


couragement to Christians in these 
times of stress. It is a book of devo- 
tional value, dynamic with the promise 
of the ultimate triumph of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His glorious Gospel. — 

CHarLes G. BAUER. 


What About War? 


The Historic Church and Modern 
Pacifism. By Umphrey Lee. Abingdon 
Cokesbury. 249 pages. $2. 

None of our great ethical problems — 


is new and none has escaped careful © 
study through the long years of Chris- | 
tian history. Dr. Lee shows in this book ~ 


that the problem of war has been ear- — 
nestly considered by Christians for — 
nineteen centuries. It is against this — 
background that we must think today. 

Dr. Lee reviews the thinking of the — 


Early Church, the Middle Ages, the © 


Reformation, and the rise of modern ~ 
pacifism from the social gospel of the — 
nineteenth century. ‘ 
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“Students Want to Know” 


Answers to Questions and Time for Prayers Essential for Decisions 


By L. T. BOWERS, Missionary to Liberia, on Furlough 


“Is there a place in the program of 
the U. L. C. A. today, and is there a 
need, for emphasizing among students 
the challenge of life service for mis- 
sionary work?” Liberia needed a doc- 
tor and the church did not have one to 
send. In the midst of that part of Africa 
known as “The White Man’s Grave- 
yard” (and where nine of every ten 
natives have one or more diseases) our 
Liberia missionaries have been forced 
to carry on for more than a year now 
without any medical man. Information 
is a necessity of inspiration. Was it 
available when the need became acute? 
Could it be that students were not 
aware of the challenge and desperate 
need of medical missionaries? 

Why should it be that in any given 
recent year not more than one man was 
in medical training to serve our church 
on the mission field? Resort by the 
Foreign Mission Board—even though 
under compulsion of necessity—to ad- 
vertise in the American Medical Journal 
for a doctor who could accept service 
in the Africa field for the chance to 
learn tropical medicine first-hand was 
really a confession of the Church’s in- 
ability to do its own work. The China 
field, too, has pleaded for years for a 
medical missionary, but the church has 
had no willing candidate. 


Coming Demands 


And what of the future? After the 
war there will be undreamed-of mis- 
sionary opportunities which we must— 
not simply should—meet. Scores and 
scores of new missionaries will be 


-needed. How else shall Africans have 


e promised “freedom from fear” ex- 
cept we tell them of the Christ Who 
sets men free? Today they are bound 
in ignorance to, the religion called 
animism, worship of trees, stones, 
fetishes, a religion of fear. Who will 
proclaim Christ to the religiously 
starved Russians? What better “Good 
Neighbor Policy” can we extend to 
South America than to give her people 
the very finest we have, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ? 

But suppose the situation with regard 
to medical missionaries carries over to 
other types of missionaries, will the 
Lord vainly cry, “Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for me?” Therefore 


_ the Board of Foreign Missions wisely 


instituted a program for missionary re- 


cruiting work among the Lutheran 


a ' students in colleges and seminaries. 


No hit or miss system can work 


_ among students. A missionary or any 
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church representative who stops off 
at a college for a fifteen-minute chapel 
message and then rushes off elsewhere 
may be the best speaker in the world, 
but students will not be persuaded 
thereby to commit their lives to Chris- 
tian service. Students want to ask 
questions and get an answer. They 
want personal interviews. They need 
time to think and pray before making 
life décisions. But they need also to 
come to decisions. They are helped by 
seeing a missionary at the table, on the 
campus, at informal gatherings and dis- 
covering that he is a real genuine 
human and not of necessity queer. 

Therefore the initial program antic- 
ipated several days’ or a week’s visit on 
each campus by a missionary. Oppor- 
tunity was afforded thus for group 
meetings with pre-theological, pre- 
medical, pre-anything who would listen 
to a missionary. Hours could be left 
open for personal conferences. Fellow- 
ship could be courted with fraternity 
men. Class sessions with discussions 
could be arranged. And the plan 
worked. One college official sent a mes- 
sage to the church: “Please tell the 
other boards and agencies to come to 
us this same planned way.” 


Some Results 


And what were the results with the 
students? Of course results cannot 
always be measured. But several things 
can be mentioned already. It must be 
remembered this recruiting work is just 
beginning. Gettysburg College, Phila- 
delphia Seminary, Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School, and Hart- 
wick College have been reached for 
longer or shorter periods of time. At 
least twenty-five students, mostly men, 
are now definitely planning to go to 
the mission field from these institutions. 
Of course, some had already decided 
before the recruiting missionary visited 
the school. But a typical remark is ex- 
ampled by that of a son of a former 
missionary who stated that he came to 
college with one idea in mind, to train 
for mission work. Then during three 
years without ever hearing a mission- 
ary challenge and with fellow students 
arguing that work at home was more 
fitting he had all but changed his mind. 
Now he is recommitted to his first loy- 
alty. A professor admitted he had not 
known that a critical need existed for 
medical missionaries and promised that 
many students who come to him for 
counsel would hear of this need. 


At least a score of students came for 


personal conversations filled with real 
questions about mission work and con- 
cerning their own lives. One student is 
praying about shifting from an educa- 
tion major to science so as to meet the 
medical need. And he has heard that 
educators are sorely needed, too, so he 
will not simply emotionally throw him- 
self away just because he heard a plea. 
The one out of six proportion of sem- 
inary men at one place now preparing 
for foreign service is far better than the 
one out of eighty in the writer’s own 
seminary experience—and far nearer 
the two out of five proportion called by 
the Spirit from the Antioch church for 
the first foreign mission work. 


Prompt Action 


Constantly students voiced the 
opinion that they weren’t hearing about 
the need on the mission field. It was 
news to them that there are still at least 
500,000,000 people who have yet to hear 
the Gospel for the first time. They 
wanted to learn more. A student mis- 
sionary society meeting closed on 
schedule, but half of the men present 
crowded about the missionary with 
questions. When the janitor wanted to 
go home the discussion still continued 
another hour in an adjourned meeting 
in a social room. Out of that group a 
missionary prayer group was organized 
to do what they could at once to meet 
the world challenge. A lengthy dor- 
mitory “bull session” finally concluded, 
after earnest discussion, with an invi- 
tation to resume on the morrow. And 
on the morrow one convinced student 
went up and down the halls knocking on 
doors till he had every pre-theological 
and other potential candidate gathered 
in his room for a full hour’s: session. 

Further evidence of results must 
come from students themselves and 
professors who associate with the stu- 
dents. But colleges and seminaries 
seem to be eager for just such a pres- 
entation. One typical day arranged for 
the writer included a period of mission 
study with each of the three classes at 
the seminary, chapel at the college, two 
periods of class discussion with college 
seniors, and three hours of personal 
conferences. Definite dates have been 
arranged for visits with Thiel College, 
Susquehanna University, and Wagner 
College. The work may well expand 
into universities with Lutheran student 
pastors or with pre-arranged visits by 
missioners who are authorized and 
capable. 

Our Lutheran Church has the Gospel 
in the form the world needs it. We 
must expect and urge our students to 
engage in this work; and they are ready 
to exceed our expectations if we will 
but tell them where they are needed 
and why. 

“Here am I, Lord. Send me.” 
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Puerto Rico Faces the Crisis 
By Missionary WILLIAM G. ARBAUGH 


THESE are hard times for our mission in Puerto Rico. Unsettled world 
conditions have critically affected life in this island, and the Lord’s work has 
not been spared. Four pastors resigned during the past year, 1942, three of 
them to return to the United States and one to enter secular work. No new 
pastor entered the work, and just seven remain in service, the writer being 


the sole continental among them. 

In spite of this serious situation, the 
annual convention of Conference held 
in the Church of Our Saviour near 
Bayamon January 25 and 26, is spoken 
of as one of the best in the mission’s 
history. In the first place, the reports 
were good. President Eduardo Roig was 
able to record that, in spite of the 
shortage of ministers, the spirit and 
general state of the Church were good 
throughout the field. There are three 
students for the ministry. The Com- 
mittee on Evangelism pointed to a gain 
in confirmed and communing members, 
the Committee on Stewardship to a gain 
of exactly one dollar in per capita offer- 
ings. Treasurer Guillermo E. Marrero 
reported the largest benevolent offer- 
ings in history. The writer, as repre- 
sentative of the Board of American 
Missions, revealed that three parishes 
had voted an increase in self-support. 
An augmented membership in the Sun- 
day schools was noted, as well as an 
increase in the circulation of our con- 
ference monthly publication which 
bears the title, El Testigo. 


Encouraging Growth 


The delegates found greatest satisfac- 
tion, however, in the knowledge that 
these gains were not the fortunate re- 
turns of a single good year, but rather 
a part of a consistent, steady increase 
over a period of years. A statistical 
study revealed that in 1937 there were 
882 confirmed members, and 1,065 in 
1942, a gain of 20 per cent during the 
five years. The number of members 
communing similarly rose from 733 to 
880, a net gain of 22 per cent. Congre- 
gational offerings grew from $2,912 in 
1937 to $6,134 in 1942. The receipts of 
the Sunday schools and auxiliary so- 
cieties rose from $1,582 to $1,987. 

Another impressive thing about this 
convention was the splendid missionary 
spirit that prevailed. The Women’s 
Missionary Society reported outstand- 
ing gains in membership and in mis- 
sionary offerings. Conference voted to 
raise a fund with which to erect a re- 
ligious education annex to Bethany 
Church in the rural community of 
Monacillos. It will take a number of 
years to realize this project, but it will 
be the first substantial building in this 
field to be erected without help from 
outside the island. 
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Chapel Built with Local Contributions 


The very first building to be erected 
entirely by local contributions is the 
modest frame chapel which was ded- 
icated in December 1942, in the poor 
rural community of Santa Rosa near 
Dorado. The Lutherans resident there 
are farm laborers, when they can find 
work to do; and they are without land 
of their own. But when they heard of 
the “God’s Acre” plan, they made an 
adaptation of it. One family had sev- 
eral hens, and a hen was forthwith set 
apart as “God’s hen”; her eggs went to 
swell the building fund. In another 
family “God’s pig” was similarly set 
apart and finally went to market to in- 
crease the building fund. Of course, he 
went to market long before he grew up, 
since his owner did not have the means 
of fattening him. Most little pigs do not 
grow up in the Puerto Rican country- 
side. 

A carpenter was hired as foreman, 
but the rest of the labor was donated 
by men of the community. They first 
dug into the hillside to level off the 
land. Then they built the framework 
of the chapel, boarded it and roofed it. 
A concrete floor was laid, with steps 
leading down to the road. The furnish- 
ings are simple: a homemade altar, six 
rude benches, a lectern, several folding 
chairs. The measurements of the chapel 
are only 14 x 20 feet, but on several oc- 
casions it has held congregations of 100 
or more adults and children. At the 
service of dedication there were 140 
persons inside by actual count. Some 
of them had been standing outside the 
doors and windows, but showers of rain 
induced them to enter also. 


Fine Property in San Juan 


Puerto Rico Lutherans rejoice in the 
acquisition of a fine property in the 
heart of San Juan’s largest residential 
section, Santurce. It consists of an un- 
usually large corner lot, well located, 
with a 25-room old, colonial house, 
which has now been divided into two 
missionary apartments. The larger 
apartment will be the residence of the 
Board’s representative in the West 
Indies, and will house the mission of- 
fices. Thus Puerto Rico will have her 
own “Lutheran Church House.” The 
principal reason for the purchase, how- 
ever, is to assure our mission of a suit- 


El Moro Guards San Juan Harbor 


able site for a church, which we hope © 


to have eventually in this fine section. 


The sale of two missionary bungalows — 


in outlying sections has covered most 
of the cost of the new property which 
we were able to secure, because of un- 


usual circumstances, for a price equiva- — 


lent to the value of the land without 
improvements. 


Christian Personality Counts 


The feature of the convention that 
gave most pleasure and inspiration to 
the delegates was not the statistical and 
physical improvements that we have 
noted. It was rather the contribution 
made to the convention program by Dr. 
Fritz W. Fromm, professor of chem- 
istry in the Polytechnic Institute at 
San German. Dr. Fromm and his fam- 
ily are Lutheran refugees from Aus- 
tria, and they were very happy to find 
their beloved Church in Puerto Rico. 
His contribution was two-fold. First, 
he gave a splendid address on the state 
of the Church in Austria, a subject on 
which he was obviously well informed. 


But his major contribution was that of © 
his wholesome Christian personality, in | 


which are fused a highly trained scien- 
tific mind and a humble, winsome spirit. 
Mrs. Fromm, who was unable to attend 
our conference, also holds a doctor’s 
degree, her field being sociology. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fromm manifest a deep love 
for their Lord and His Church. 


A Definite Contrast 


If a spirit of hope was the chief char- 
acteristic of our annual conference, 
such is not the case with the general 
outlook in Puerto Rico today. The rise 
in unemployment, the difficulty of im- 


porting an adequate supply of food, the - 


crippling of most of our major indus- 
tries (virtually all of which depend on 
sea transportation of imports or exports 
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or both), the utter stagnation of com- 
merce, warehouses bursting with sugar 
that cannot find ships for exportation, 
importers’ warehouses empty of rice, 
flour and potatoes—such is the picture 
of Puerto Rico today. With a popula- 
tion of 544 persons per square mile, this 
island constitutes a perennial economic 
problem, but the war has rendered 
every aspect of that problem acute. 
Thousands of young men have entered 
the armed forces, and thousands are 
ready to go when called. But thousands 
of others are standing idle and looking 
to the government for relief. Puerto 
Rico Lutherans are happy over the out- 
look for their church, but they are 
gravely and earnestly praying, “Give 
us this day our daily bread.” 


Mission Work and the 


Present Crisis 
(Continued from page 10) 


Therefore each general Lutheran body 
and individual congregation must ex- 
pand its ministry to meet the emer- 
gency. 

The Board of American Missions is 
doing its part in a number of ways. 

a. New missions have been estab- 
lished in some areas where there is no 
Lutheran church and where careful 
surveys indicate possibility of per- 
manent work. In a few such fields we 
have been able to erect church build- 
ings, in others temporary quarters are 
rented, borrowed or purchased. 

b. Established mission congregations 
have been aided by loans and grants to 
expand their facilities. Also shifts in 
personnel have been brought about in 
order to get the right man in the right 
place. 

c. Self-supporting congregations have 
been given assistance to serve their 
expanding fields, by the assignment of 
general board missionaries and sem- 
inarians. 

d. The Board has experimented with 
the assignment of one of its very ca- 
pable general board missionaries to a 
large war-defense industrial area. The 
missionary made his headquarters, or 
base for operations, with the nearest 
U. L. C. A. parish, in a church about 
eighteen miles from the center of the 
war-defense industrial area. This min- 
istry has proved successful and at pres- 
ent only the lack of capable pastors 
who will accept the challenge prevent 
us from serving more fields in this 
manner. 

e. At present, arrangements are be- 
ing made with a synod to assign an ex- 
perienced general board missionary to 
that synod to take up the task of co- 
ordinating the building facilities, 
financial and personnel resources of the 
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It You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The Pride of 
the Yankees, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, The Commandos Strike 
at Dawn, Crossroads, For Me and My Gal, Fortress on the Volga, Gentleman Jim, 
George Washington Slept Here, In the Rear of the Enemy, Life Begins at 8.30, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes Back, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, 
My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, The 


Talk of the Town, Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman. 


Hitler’s Children 
(RKO) 
B. Granville 
Tim Holt 
Otto Kruger 
Kent Taylor 


Drama, based on book, 
“Education for Death.” 
With Nazi domination of 
schools for background, 
tells story of girl who re- 
fuses to conform and boy 
who finally revolts. 


Convincing in pictures of methods 
used to sway youth to Nazi enthu- 
siasm, but weakened by love story, 
which stresses more _ sensational 
phases of system. A brutal finish. 
Straightforward but unmotivated. M 


Keeper of the 
Flame (MGM) 
K. Hepburn 
Spencer Tracy 


Melodrama. Reporter, do- 
ing biography of popular 
national hero, stumbles on 
mystery when interview- 
ing widow that leads to 
new picture of hero and 
discovery of incipient 
Fascist plot. 


Suspenseful, with overtones of se- 
rious comment on native Fascism 
that do not quite come to grips with 
an important subject. A sense of 
unreality pervading characters and 
events makes them, while interest- 
ing, not too convincing. M, Y 


Margin for Error 
(Fox) 
Joan Bennett 
Milton Berle 
Otto Preminger 


Melodrama. A German 
consul who has gambled 
away his funds, his assis- 
tant who knows it, a bund 
leader, and a Jewish police- 
man set to guard him— 
plus a murder. 


Somewhat dated and lacking the 
spontaneity the melodramatic se- 
quences demand; nevertheless, fair 
satire and comedy. M, 


The Meanest Man 
in the World 
(Fox) 

Jack Benny 
“Rochester” 


Comedy. Lawyer finds 
merciful tactics bring no 
clients, seeks reputation for 
cruelty with strange re- 
sults. 


Rather heavy-handed, so that scenes 
are not as funny as they should be, 
and incidents seem repetitious. A 
drinking scene used to reunite lovers. 
Fair. M, Y 


Silver Skates 
(Mono.) 
Kenny Baker 
Irene Dare 


Musical. Skating, music, 
dancing scenes strung on 
tale of ice show in financial 
difficulties. 


Ice spectacles presented with little 
ingenuity, but for figure-skating fans 
they will be entertaining. M,Y,C 


Star Spangled 
Rhythm (Par.) 
All-star cast 


Spectacle. With its own 
studios as setting, Para- 
mount presents its “stars” 
in series of comic skits, 
dancing numbers, songs, 
etc., strung on thin thread 
of plot. 


Far-fetched plot pokes fun at official 
movie pomp and pretense, while in- 
dividual skits are funny although 
not particularly original and occa- 
sionally marked by innuendos. A 
“blown up” vaudeville show. M, Y 


synod to care for the war-defense in- 
dustrial areas surrounding and adjacent 
to many congregations of the synod. 

f. We are endeavoring to secure pri- 
ority ratings for “trailer chapels” to be 
used by the missionaries in the last two 
mentioned types of fields. 

As in all church work, money is a 
necessity, but in the “present crisis” the 
primary need is for consecrated, capable 
men and women. With about 200 va- 
cant congregations in the U. L. C. A., and 
sixty of these in the mission field, it 


can readily be seen that only the most 
needy fields can be occupied. 

Our great task is to use the available 
personnel to the best advantage and to 
develop and broaden the technique of 
the workers; pastoral and lay workers. 

The “present crisis” has produced a 
tempo in life which must be equaled 
by the church. Pastors especially are 
needed who can witness for Christ un- 
der most adverse conditions and often 
without the support afforded by the 
sanctuary and the formal service. 
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Religious Education 


Wartime Presents Problems to Leaders in Conference 


THE annual sessions of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
were held in Chicago February 8-12. 
On account of war conditions this 
year’s program was curtailed. Except 
for the pastors’ and the publishers’ sec- 
tions the advisory sectional meetings 
were omitted. Aside from certain com- 
mittee meetings, the two major events 
were a two-day conference on “Chris- 
tian Education Faces Wartime Needs,” 
and the Council’s business sessions. The 
United Lutheran Church holds con- 
sultative membership in the Council. 


Conference on Wartime Needs 


This conference was held February 8 
and 9. The keynote address was de- 
livered by the president, Governor 
Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota, who 
expressed the challenge of the com- 
munity and the world to the Christian 
church of today. 

The problems which confront the 
family in these times received much 
attention. It was urged that classes in 
courtship and marriage, “at-home” 
nights, and Christian Family Week 
(May 2-9) be stressed, and that articles 
on the family in wartime be published. 

Service to our men under arms ought 
to include letters, gifts, placing names 
on the service roll and in weekly 
church bulletins, sending church papers, 
entertainment of the men over week- 
ends, establishment of fellowship cen- 
ters, helping small or isolated groups 
that are without chaplains, giving at- 
tention to conditions about camps—co- 
operation with chaplains, and getting 
ready for demobilization. 

The churches and individuals ought 
to welcome war workers into the com- 
munities and congregations. Pamphlets, 
tracts, and adjustment of time schedules 
will help in ministering to them. The 
whole plants and equipment of the 
churches ought to be utilized in this 
service. The congregations are urged 
to co-operate with community agencies 
which are serving people in war indus- 
tries. At the same time they ought now 
to be preparing to make their full con- 
tribution to the building of a peaceful 
and Christian world after the war. 


All Ages, All People 


All ages need to be informed about 
religious education all over the world. 
They are to be part of a world-wide 
church. The whole church should now 
be looking forward to a renewal of fel- 
lowship with Christians of the enemy 
countries after the coming of peace. 
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Reported by EARL S. RUDISILL 


Governor Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota elected president 


In the final session recommendations 
were adopted calling for interpretation 
of the war and the post-war situation 
to the churches and offering assistance 
in meeting the needs. 

The closing address of the conference 
was delivered by Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, secretary of the department: of 
international justice and good will, 
Federal Council of the Churches. Dr. 
Van Kirk called upon the churches to 
eschew isolationism and prepare to help 
bring about a Christian peace and co- 
operation of the United States with the 
other nations in building a peaceful and 
co-operative world. Among the con- 
crete suggestions were discussion 
groups on the coming peace, planning 
for concerted action, crystallization of 
sentiment for a Christian peace, a post- 
war conference of Christians of all 
lands to bring about co-operation, stu- 
dent exchanges, assistance to students 
in appreciation of other nationalities, 
and recognition of smaller communities 
in creating world fellowship. 

In the pastors’ sectional meeting 
much consideration was given to edu- 
cation for family life, keeping in touch 
with service men, co-operation with 
chaplains, welcoming new residents, 
study of conditions for the coming 
peace, the function of foreign missions 
in promoting peace and counteracting 
hatred, and the significance of Chris- 
tian stewardship. 


The Council in Business Session 


The International Council is made up 
of forty-two denominations and thirty- 


one state councils. There are eleven 
recognized “related agencies.” It is the 
largest body in the World’s Sunday 
School Association. To the Council 
came reports from the various commis- 
sions and committees. 

The Council is co-operating with the 
Children’s Bureau on the problem of 
children in wartime. Emphasis is to be 
placed on Christian Family Week, May 
2-9. The federal government is spon- 
soring. National Family Week on the 
same dates; it will include co-operation 
by Catholics and Jews. 

In the Uniform Lessons for 1945 edu- 
cation in temperance, race relations, 
stewardship, missions, civic respon- 
sibility, and world peace will receive 
emphasis and will be “directly related 
to Biblical content.” Temperance im- 
plications will be found in six lessons. 
The 1946 outline of lessons is about 
ready to be submitted to the various 
communions, while the 1947 outline is 
still in the making. 

Religious Education Week will be 
observed September 26-October 2, 1943. 
It is intended to serve a purpose in the 
other communions somewhat similar to 
Parish Education Month in the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Work on the new American Standard 
Bible is progressing. It is expected that 
the manuscript of the New .Testament 
will be completed by July 1, 1943, and 
that it will be published early in 1944. 
It is believed that the work on the Old 
Testament will be completed in about 
two years. 

There were fewer schools of leader- 
ship education held in 1942 than in pre- 
vious years and the enrollment was 
lower. Quality of work, however, was 
higher. The importance of visual aids 
was recognized, and the formation of 
the Religious Film Association was an- 
nounced, 

The John Milton Society for the Blind 
is endeavoring to furnish a Christian 
literature for the blind. Magazines are 
published for the children and the 
young people, which offer Sunday 
school lesson helps. Books also are 
published in Braille. 

The headquarters of the International 
Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools, founded by the late Russell 
Colgate, has been moved from New 
York to Chicago, though a branch office 
is maintained in New York. Mr. Col- 
gate bequeathed $10,000 for this work. 
_ The proposed merger of the Interna- 
tional Council, the Federal Council of 
the Churches, the Home Missions 


Council, the Foreign Missions Confer- 4 


ence, and the Council of Boards of 
Education to form the North American 


Council of Churches was advanced by 
approval of the proposed constitution. — 
Suggestions concerning the merger are ~ 
to be received from the constituent — 
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bodies of the International Council 
until June 30, 1943, after which date 
the constitution will be submitted to 
the bodies for approval. 

Governor Stassen was re-elected 
president for the period 1943-46. J. L. 
Kraft was elected vice-president. John 
K. Colgate was elected to the board of 
the International Council to succeed his 
late father. Inasmuch as Governor 
Stassen will enter the service of the 
Navy this spring, J. L. Kraft will serve 
‘as acting president during his absence. 


In Earned Retirement 


"The Lutheran" Greets Dr. and 
Mrs. John W. Richards 


St. LuKke’s Cuurcy, one of our almost 
century-old congregations in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (1850), became vacant Jan- 
uary first when John William Richards, 
D.D., retired from that pastorate and 
from the active ministry because of a 
physical disability. It was while he was 
on vacation last summer in quest of 
renewed vigor that he was stricken and 
became incapacitated. 

Dr. Richards was born in Greenwich 
Township, New Jersey, April 12, 1867— 
a fourth generation member in the line 
of direct descent from Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg. He was graduated from 
Muhlenberg College in 1887, which in- 
stitution conferred upon him the hon- 
orary degree of D.D. in 1929. He be- 
came an alumnus of the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1890 and was ordained by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania that 
‘same year. His first pastorate was at 

St. John’s, Sayre, Pa., and his subse- 
quent pastorates were Christ Church, 
Lancaster, Pa.; St. Paul’s, Lima, Ohio; 
and his last, St. Luke’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. While in Lancaster he in- 
fluenced the establishment of two other 
congregations in that city—Redeemer 
and Ascension. 

By nature Dr. Richards was variously 
gifted and by achievement he was ver- 
satile in his pursuits. When making 
pastoral visits, he walked on wheels 
(the bicycle). One of his recreations 
was farmer-gardening. (This year his 
little farm would have been a “Victory 
Garden.”) One of his diversions was 
story-telling—the kind that have little 

“sermons wrapped up in them, and of 
such he had quite a thesaurus. Among 
his sidelines were his contributions to 
Tae Lurueran, under the guise of 
“John the Constant,” “John of Lan- 
caster,” and “Conestoga Chips,’ and 
- some of his rambles were back through 
_ the annals of the Muhlenberg side of 
his ancestry. Throughout his ministry 
he was helpfully companioned by his 
- accomplished wife, who majored in the 
home congregations along missionary 
_ lines and also in a special way in the 
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work of the local and of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society, and in 
these later years very exceptionally as 
a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Lutheran Home for Orphans and 
Aged in Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Now that she and he have gone to make 
their home with their daughter in 
Shamokin, Pa., we who have com- 
panioned with them through their years 
in the Philadelphia area—since 1914— 
will miss them from our fellowship. We 
heartily unite in wishing for them a 
long-time enjoyment of the well- 
earned rest which has come to them 
after the many years through which 
they have so variously, vigorously, and 
victoriously labored in the Lord’s Vine- 
yard. —Contributed by an Also-Ran. 


Aaron Eli Reiber, Esq. 
(Continued from page 2) 


was district attorney for four years. 
From 1913 to 1923 he was Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, 50th District 
Butler County In addition to his pro- 
fession, Mr. Reiber has been active in 
successful business operations. 

When the First English Lutheran 
Church was organized as the English- 
speaking daughter of St. Mark’s Church 
in 1848 its first pastor was the Rev. 
Gottlieb Bassler, who in 1844 called an 
informal meeting of some western 
Pennsylvania pastors in which plans for 
a Pittsburgh Synod were projected. 
The Reiber family cast their lot with 
the new congregation. The Rey. Enoch 
Smith was pastor from 1891 to 1894. 
The young lawyer of the town promptly 
married “the preacher’s daughter,” 
Miss Florence Smith. 

After graduation from Princeton, 
“Judge Reiber served twenty-five years 
as superintendent of the Sunday school. 
He soon became a member of the 
church council. He was a member of 
the Building Committee when the pres- 
ent beautiful stone church was built in 
1898, and again in 1919 when the in- 
terior was rebuilt after a costly fire. 
Today Mr. Reiber is vice-president of 
the church council, interested in all 
phases of the work of the local church, 
of the Pittsburgh Synod, and of the 
United Lutheran Church. 

When the United Lutheran Church 
was formed, Mr. Reiber served. on the 
Commission of Adjudication. He has 
been a frequent delegate to conventions 
of the Church, and is a member of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. In the 
Pittsburgh Synod he has served on the 
boards of the Zelienople Orphans’ 
Home, the Zelienople Old People’s 
Home, and Thiel College, which con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1940. 
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is full of possibilities and 
responsibilities 


THE NEED of effective train- 
ing for marriage and rational home 


and family life is being more gen-. 


erally recognized. 


YOUNG PEOPLE should under- 
stand and appreciate pre- and 
post-marital factors that enter into 
the making of a home. 


MUCH HELP is to be found in 
these comprehensive study units 
from the Christian Youth Series. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 
A Course for Intermediates 
By ERNESTINE SAMMONS JONES 


® This unit has been prepared to 
meet a growing demand for a 
study suitable for Intermediates 
which considers the problems of 
personality growth, sex, approach- 
ing boy-girl relationships, and 
early preparation for future 
Christian homes. The Christian 
point of view is stressed through- 
out. : 


PLANNING 
LIFE’S PARTNERSHIP 


A Course for Seniors 
By MILTON ALBERT HAKER 


e This unit is one intended to 
lead Senior boys and girls into a 
deeper understanding and appre- 
ciation of the forces and prin- 
ciples that concern the families 
they will establish. The approach 
is one of entire frankness. Fertile 
help in meeting these problems 
is given, and the light of the Bible 
and of human experience is of- 
fered; but the Senior is left to 
make his own decisions. 


PRICE 
Workbook, 20c a Copy 
in Quantities of 6 or More, at 15c 
Leader’s Book, 35c a Copy 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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PROGRESS AND GROWTH REPORTED BY CONGREGATIONS 


THE past several months have been 
quiet in Iowa so far as stirring events 
in the synod are concerned. There has 
been only one pastoral change since 
last October. The Rev. Harvey C. 
Coovert resigned at Guttenberg to ac- 
cept a call to the English Lutheran 
Church at Webster City on January 15. 


Dr. Ralph W. Livers of Council 
Bluffs was elected to the office of vice- 
president of synod to succeed the Rev. 
Lightner Swan, who is now in the 
chaplaincy. Dr. F. J. Weertz, senior 
pastor of St. John’s, Des Moines, was 
named to the synodical board, and his 
associate pastor, the Rev. George Krebs, 
was nominated as a trustee of Western 
Seminary at Fremont, to which office 
he has since been elected. 


Cedar Rapids Invites Synod 


The United Lutheran Synod in Iowa 
and the synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society will hold their 1943 conven- 
tions in First Lutheran Church, Cedar 
Rapids. The conventions will fit into 
the plans of the congregation, which 
this year celebrates its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. 

Last August First Church was host 
to the Luther League of Iowa with a 
hospitality that was cordial and com- 
plete. The Rev. Paul Luther Miller is 
pastor here. 


Finances Up 


The synod’s veteran treasurer, Mr. 
J. L. Berger of Cedar Rapids, reports 
that 1942 was the best of his eighteen 
years of keeping the books. The sum of 
$12,300 was paid to the U. L. C. A,, 
$3,200 more than in 1941. A total of 
$29,443 was handled by the treasurer. 

Four congregations paid their 1942 
apportionments in full: St. Mark, Dav- 
enport; First, Newton; Salem, Prince- 
ton; and St. Luke, Sioux City. 

All of the congregations told of in- 
creased financial strength in the year 
just closed. A number of them made 
large strides in relieving the weight of 
long-time debts. 


With the Churches 


Trinity Church, Burlington, the Rev. 
Jerome Miller pastor, is encouraged by 
a ten per cent gain in current finances, 
reduction of the debt on their beautiful 
new church, the enthusiastic interest 
in their Sunday evening “Film Serv- 
ices,” and the women’s total of almost 
$500 to their synodical Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society program. 
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By Davm E. Rosison 


At Cedar Rapids plans for celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
include the endeavor to raise $7,500 to 
be used for reducing the indebtedness. 


Pastor Maurice Lesher at Clinton 
reports that the baptized membership 
at the close of 1942 was 1,454, confirmed 
968, and communing 739. A total of 
$14,292 was received by the treasurer 
and the indebtedness was reduced from 
$12,000 to $5,625. Emphases in the 1943 
program are to be on evangelism and 
beneficence-consecration in witnessing 
and giving. Forty-five pupils are in the 
confirmation class. 


The Rev. Ralph W. Livers at Coun- 
cil Bluffs says that 1942 was the best 
year in the history of the church. All 
bills are paid and there is no mortgage 
indebtedness. Benevolences will be 
stressed this year, and this item is on 
the budget for monthly payment.: A 
new Sunday school annex is the vision 
of this congregation now. 


St. Mark’s, Davenport, had a com- 
municant membership of 801 in 1942, 
the highest yet, reports Pastor William 
Kmet. Eighty-nine infant baptisms, 
seventy weddings, and ninety-four 
funerals were a part of the ministry 
which occupied his time and that of the 
associate pastor, the Rev. Victor Archie. 


In Des Moines 


The ten-month-old Redeemer Church 
at Des Moines, the Rev. A. M. Simon- 
sen pastor, dedicated a new chancel in 
their temporary place of worship at a 
Christmas Eve candlelight service. The 
congregation mourns the loss of its 
vice-president, Mr. M. H. Latimer, who 
gave much love and labor to this young 
congregation. 


St. John’s at Des Moines, F. J. Weertz, 
D.D., senior pastor, in January reported 
208 members in the service of the coun- 
try. Two gold stars are now on their 
service flag. This congregation paid 
$6,000 on the benevolence apportion- 
ment of last year and $1,263 on special 
objects. Many WAACS from Fort Des 
Moines have been attending the serv- 
ices. ’ 


Pastor Alfred Young of Unity 
Church, Des Moines, reports a year of 
progress. Improvement on the church 
property and a healthy financial bal- 
ance indicate a forward-looking con- 
gregation. 


At St. Mark’s, Dubuque, the Christ- 
mas season is remembered for its fes- 
tival services. Improvements were made 


to the property. Pastor Max Pinkert 
says that the Sunday school is under- 
taking the support of a minister’s or- 
phan this year. 


The Rev. Heinz Ritzen, who is serving 
two St. John churches, one at Persia 
and the other at Dunlap, is producing 
a mimeographed multi-paged quarterly, 
The St. John’s Messenger, which tells 
of recent gifts of the members to their 
churches and of generous contributions 
of food to Tabitha Home. 


They Meet the Situation 


The synod’s president, E. A. Piper, 
D.D., at Fairfield, reports that the gas 
rationing problem has its solutions. 
With eight of the twelve councilmen 
living in the country, council meetings 
are now held Sunday afternoons. Each 
month the families of the councilmen 
plan a co-operative dinner following a 
Sunday service. The annual congrega- 
tional meeting was held in this way 
also. 


At Fort Madison, where the Rev. 
A. L. Angersbach is pastor, a new pro- 
gram for interest and fellowship is in 
effect. A supper meeting of the congre- 
gation is held once each month. At this 
gathering the church council conducts 
its regular monthly business before 
members and friends of the congrega- 
tion. Decisions and motions are made 
by members of the council. But mem- 
bers of the congregation are free to ask 
questions. It is for their information 
about their church that the meetings 
are so arranged. Fellowship and enter- 
tainment in which all may participate 
close the evening. This plan has met 
with much favor. 


Pastor Ralph Krueger at Iowa City _ 
finds reason for cheer in the many 
signs of progress in 1942—larger total 
receipts, higher benevolent giving, 
large communing membership, and 
large church attendance. 


At Iowa Falls, Pastor W. A. Wolge- 
muth, who came out of retirement from 
the ministry because of the shortage of 
ministerial supply, shows that he is 
still capable of splendid labors. The 
work there is flourishing both in the 
congregation and its auxiliaries. 


At Manly the congregation is experi- 
encing a generally felt and disturbing 
situation in the loss of many members 
to defense areas and to the armed 
forces for at least the duration. But 
there have been gains in membership 
to compensate for the losses according 
to the pastor, the Rev. John Zeltin. 


The Rev. David M. Funk at Musca- 
tine tells of seventy new members being 
received in the first five months of his 
pastorate there. A financial campaign 
has been authorized to wipe out the 
$12,000 debt of this congregation. 


‘ The Lutheran 


A beautiful new carpet adds to the 
beauty of the sanctuary of Memorial 
Church, Nevada, J. O. Simon, D.D., 
pastor. More than forty stars are in 
the service flag of this congregation. 


First Lutheran Church at Newton has 
undergone extensive redecorating and 
should present a bright new appear- 
ance inside and out. Pastor Fred Boldt 
conducted a largely attended Christmas 
Eve candlelight and carol service which 
has now become a community-wide 
service. 


The Sunday school at English Lu- 
theran Church, Oxford Junction, takes 
pride in the fact that fifty per cent of 
the Bible school had an excellent at- 
tendance record for 1942, not missing 
more than three Sundays. The Rev. 
Fred C. Maurer, pastor, notes that there 
has been an increase in pledging for 
1943. 


Sioux City. St. Luke’s congregation, 
the Rev. David Robison pastor, is con- 
ducting a highly encouraging building 
fund campaign. Their goal is to be ina 
position to build soon after the end of 
the war. A well-located three-lot site 
awaits that day. 


Walter A. Voss, D.D., of Trinity, 
Sioux City, reports that on January 10 
there were ninety-nine blue stars and 
one gold star on their service flag. 1942 
was one of the best financial years in 
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the history of the church. One hundred 
twenty-two members were received. 


At Tipton, where the Rev.’ Max 
Geissler has béen serving since last 
September, the church debt has been 
reduced. Members showed their es- 
teem for their new pastor at Christmas 
with generous gifts. 


Webster City welcomed Pastor 
Coovert and his family with a reception 
and a completely renovated parsonage. 
Dr. J. Hamilton Dawson supplied this 
congregation in the interim since the 
Rev. James Suter left. 


Adult accessions are heartening at 
West Des Moines, where the Rev. Fred- 
erick J. Sager is pastor. The two choirs 
of the church were robed and made 
their initial appearance at the Christ- 
mas midnight service. 


NEBRASKA CONGREGATIONS REPORT ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 


In the course of a luncheon discus- 
sion, a college executive stated he had 
skipped one grade in his elementary 
education thereby missing a course in 
geography, a loss which he felt to this 
day. Perhaps the linotype operator of 
Tue LUTHERAN also missed a course in 
geography of the central west. Corn- 
husker news is “Nebraska” news, not 
“Iowa.” The state of Iowa has a well- 
known song referring to it as the state 
where the tall corn grows. But the 
“Nebraska University football team 
adopted the name “Cornhuskers” and 
so Nebraska is known as the Corn- 
husker State. We give this lengthy 
explanation only for the benefit of those 
whose geography of the central U.S. A. 
may be a bit vague, as indicated when 
a recent news item from Davenport, 
Nebr.,, under Cornhusker news, was 
“corrected” to read Davenport, Iowa. 
(It was not the linotyper; and the 
Editor apologizes.) 

Nebraska Synod pastors continue to 
leave for the chaplaincy. The Rev. 
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Sherman S. Frederick of the Homer- 
Hubbard Parish received his commis- 
sion in February. That there is a 
shortage of pastors in Nebraska is evi- 
denced when an analysis of the syn- 
odical roll is made. Of the 58 ordained 
men listed, 5 are chaplains, 7 are mis- 
sionaries, 5 are in educational work of 
college or seminary, 6 are retired, leav- 
ing only 35 to man the parishes., There 
are 15 vacant parishes, a majority of 
which are maintaining preaching sery- 
ices on Sunday by seminary students. 
The distances between parishes and 
distances from the seminary of several 
hundred miles in some instances makes 
it impractical if not impossible to com- 
bine parishes under one pastor. 


Under the enthusiastic leadership of 
President D. L. Tyrrel, the State Broth- 
erhood is striving to carry on in spite 
of the loss of man power in the congre- 
gations and the double duty in war 
work now imposed on many of the men 
in the congregations. 
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The State Missionary Society, Mrs. 
G. K. Rubrecht, president, continues 
plans for the missionary education and 
effort in the synod. The plans for the 
next state convention in conjunction 
with the Midland Assembly for Church 
Workers is scheduled for Fremont 
August 1-6. 


North Platte, preparing for the synod 
meeting in May, has announced buffalo 
steak in the absence of T-bone beef for 
all delegates. Pioneers and Indians 
thrived on buffalo steak; why not 
thrive on it today? 


Congregational News 


Beatrice. Seminarian John Shiery, 
supply, reports increasing attendance, 
catechetical classes and building im- 
provements at Trinity Church. 


Hampton. A harvest home service 
was held by the Rev. Karl Gigstad at 
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Emmanuel Church, for which farmers 
brought grains. In turn, these were 
sold and the offering was used for 
benevolence. At Zion, Benedict, also 
supplied by Pastor Gigstad, the Broth- 
erhood sponsored a husking bee to 
husk the corn of a sick member: 1,250 
bushels were garnered in one day. 


Rising City. The Rev. H. Vance 
Baird reports a 50 per cent increase in 
benevolence at First Church, current 
bills paid by three-fifth of the members 
remaining, two-fifths of the membership 
being in service or having gone to 
defense areas for work. 


Nebraska City. The Rev. T. J. 
Schuldt reports building improvements 
at First Church, Christmas boxes sent 
to all members in the service of the 
country, and an increased interest in 
a Tabitha Home maintenance club. 


Lincoln. Grace congregation, L. H. 
Lesher, D.D., pastor, again is in the 
100 per cent benevolence paid column, 
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and reports enthusiastic Christmas 
services with special gifts to the fifty 
men in the service. 


Grand Island. St. Paul congregation, 
of which the Rev. J. B. Rupley, Sr., is 
pastor, recently completed an extensive 
renovation effort, including windows, 
floor, heating system, lights, chairs, 
etc., in the church annex, rendering the 
rooms more serviceable and attractive. 


Sidney. Trinity congregation, on the 
edge of the new Sioux Ammunition 
Depot, is carrying on in the ministry of 
the Word under the leadership of W. T. 
Kahse, D.D. First Church at Potter, 
formerly part of this parish, has been 
released to be supplied from Kimball 
by the American Lutheran Church. 


Paxton-Sutherland Parish, the Rev. 
E. C. Mortensen pastor, has increased 
its benevolence contributions and 
shown sympathetic interest in offerings 
for Tabitha Home, Ministerial Pensions, 
and war relief. 


South Sioux City. First Church, the 
Rev. E. N. Haugse pastor, recently paid 
off $1,000 on the church debt to the 
Board of American Missions. 


York-McCool Parish, the Rev. J. B. 
Rupley, Jr., pastor, completed exten- 
sive renovations, and dedicated new 
altar furnishings at a special service 
with the Rev. J. B. Rupley, Sr., as the 
guest speaker. Plans are complete for 
further improvements in the near 
future in both congregations. 


Gurley-Dalton Parish, the Rev. J. S. 
Rhine pastor, reports renovations, the 
use of the U. L. C. A. bulletin covers, 
and an increase in communing mem- 
bership for 1942. 


Scribner. This congregation, of which 
the Rev. R. V. Davis is pastor, is on the 
edge of the new army air field. It is led 
in singing by three choirs, adult, youth 
and children. The congregation voted to 
purchase a new church site and will 
build as soon as conditions permit. 


Tekamah. Emmanuel Church joined 
the 100 per cent benevolence paid 
group of congregations, resulting in 
new interest in all organization work. 
Sufficient pledges for 1943 assure con- 
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tinuation of the good work. The Rev. 


Paul Wiegman is pastor here. 


Ponca. Salem congregation, the Rev. 
W. S. Livers pastor, rejoices in a new 
organ, an increase in membership, and 
benevolence paid 100 per cent. 


Allen, The Rev. L. F. Cress recently 
blessed a new golden oak baptismal 


font placed in First Church. It is a_ 


piece of his own workmanship. 


Wayne, The Luther League is pre- 
paring a year book to be distributed to 
members. This congregation, under the 
leadership of the Rev. Harold Henrick- 
sen, is also carrying on among Lutheran 
students at the State Normal School. 


Omaha 


St. Mark’s Church, the Rev. W. W. 
Alexander pastor, purchased new 
hymnals and is enjoying an increase 


in church attendance and enthusiasm. 


Grace Church, the Rev. H. J. Goede 
pastor, has a new constitution. They 
will play no more bingo or engage in 
other similar money-raising projects 
and closed the year 1942 with a balance 
in the treasury for the first time in 
years. 


St. Luke’s congregation, the Rev. 
A. H. Pinkall pastor, believes in a 
trained council. Having completed one 
study course they will consider “What 
a Church Member Should Do.” When 
the council “knows” they can help to 
teach others. 


With the government urging greater 
food production, Nebraska is thinking 
of full acreage of corn and wheat to 
feed the men in service and the citizens 
at home. With spring this great farm 
state will be in action everywhere. 


Wartburg Synod’s Youngest 
Church 


Luther Memorial Church, Milwaukee, 
Wis., held its first service June 7, 1942, 
in a small-house near the city limits. 
Later the board purchased this house 
for use as a temporary chapel. The 
first service attracted twenty-six adults 
and twenty-five children. The congre- 
gation was organized November 1 with 
126 persons as charter members and 
130 enrolled in the Sunday school. The 
Rev. A. Kappes was called as pastor. 


He has done the organizational work — 


from the very beginning and deserves 
much credit for it. 


The Wartburg Mission Board has ; 


purchased an outstanding location for 


the erection of a church building. The — 
new congregation has an active build- — 
ing committee of fourteen members. © 


Plans are being studied for the erection 
of a church, parish hall, and parsonage. 


The Lutheraiaa 


Ce eS ee ne ee 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
WANTED 


PERHAPS it is generally known in the 
church and by our pastors that the sec- 
ond Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
has been established at Daytona Beach, 
Florida, and that it is rapidly reaching 
its full capacity. A thousand young 
women from almost every state are 
coming here each week, 

In these large contingents there is 
undoubtedly a considerable number of 
Lutheran women. There is also a good- 
sized Naval Air Training Base here 
with many men in training. The Rev. 
Roy T. Troutman, pastor of Resurrec- 
tion Church of Daytona Beach, re- 
quests that all pastors report the names 
and addresses of women and men from 
their churches. Almost every mail 
brings numbers of cards from the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council headquarters 
with names and addresses, but it is felt 
that not all are reported, although oc- 
casionally a pastor reports direct. 

It was hoped that a Service Center 
might be established here, but recent 
advices from the National Lutheran 
Council are that this is impossible at 
the present time due to a lack of funds. 
However, with limited means, Pastor 
Troutman and his congregation will do 
their best to contact and minister to the 
men and women in the service who 
may be located here either temporarily 
or permanently. 

Please, pastors, let us have the names 
and addresses of everyone from your 
church. Roy T. TROUTMAN. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. W. Morgan Edwards, pastor 
of Luther Memorial Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has become.a chaplain in 
the U. S. Navy and is at present lo- 
cated at the Naval Training Base, Nor- 
folk, Va. 


The Rev. Albert F. Klepfer resigned 
as pastor of the Lutheran church at 
Montgomery, Pa., February 15. He has 
taken up his work as pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Honesdale, Pa., and has 
transferred from the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod to the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. Henry Manken, Jr., cele- 


_ brated his twenty-fifth anniversary as 


pastor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Washington, D. C., February 7. He was 
invited to conduct the service in a pri- 
vate home on Sunday, February 10, 
1918, and received the call to become 
the first and only pastor of this con- 
gregation three days later. 


After a pastorate of fifteen years at 
Bethany Church, Indianapolis, Ind., the 


March 10, 1943 


Rev. J. L. Seng resigned and accepted 
a call to St. Luke’s-Antioch Parish, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. He took up work in 
his new pastorate February 15. 


The Rev. James Robert Spaid, who 
has served Grace Church, Logansport, 
Ind., for less than a year, resigned re- 
cently and accepted an appointment as 
a chaplain in the U. S. Navy. He is 
located at Norfolk, Va. 


The Rev. C. E. Staub, pastor of the 
Liberty Valley Charge, became pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., 
March 1. 


The Rev. Charles F. Trunk, pastor 
of Central Church, Phoenixville, Pa., 
took up his work as pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Lititz, Pa., March 1. 


The Rev. H. Walter Webner on March 
first became the new pastor of Advent 
Church, York, Pa. In this ministry he 
has been preceded by the Rev. E. C. 
Ruby and the Rev. Ralph W. Lind. 

An error was made in THE LUTHERAN 
under date of February 17 when he 
was designated the second pastor of 
this congregation. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Peabody, Kan. St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion completed another successful year. 
Reports at the recent annual congrega- 
tional meeting indicated fine progress. 
Besides meeting the current bills 
promptly, $2,265 was paid on special 
improvements. Twenty-two men from 
this congregation are in the U. S. armed 
forees. Mr. D. M. Ward, mayor of Pea- 
body, is vice-president of the church 
council. The Rev. .K. de Freese is the 
pastor of this church. 


Pontiac, Mich. It was with deep re- 
gret that the members and friends of 
Ascension Church said farewell to their 
pastor, the Rev. Ewald G. Berger, when 
he left January 15 to take charge of the 
work at Redeemer Church, Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Berger came to Pontiac in 
September 1934, after graduation from 
the Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 

During his pastorate, the communing 
membership increased from 78 to 202 
and the confirmed membership from 
128 to 259; the church attendance more 
than doubled, and the attendance at 
Sunday school increased about eighty 
per cent; contributions toward current 
expenses increased from $550 a year to 
$2,700, and in 1942 $1,700 was raised for 
the building fund. A beautiful colonial 
chapel was built in 1938, and since that 
time improvements have been made. 

In addition to being active in local 
church affairs, Pastor Berger was 
active in conference and synodical af- 
fairs, having served as secretary and 
president of the Michigan Conference 


New HARPER Books 
Which Way Ahead? 


By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


The Presiding Bishop’s Book 
for Lent, 1943 


This year’s book, by a popular author 
on a timely subject, will appeal to 
Protestants of all denominations. In 
plain terms Dr. Bowie discusses the 
function of the Church in a war-torn 
world, and the help members need to 
give it to equip it for the task ahead. 

$1.50 


Upon This Rock 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


When the author lost his son in the 
R. A. F. he was overcome with grief. 
How he found a faith to support him 
is a story that will help every parent 
in the same tragic circumstance. “There 
are both beauty and depth in what 
Professor Cammaerts writes—a com- 
bination not so easy to achieve! The 
book should be of lasting help to thou- 
sands in these difficult days. One toils 
with him through the shadows into 
the sunlight. It’s more than a medita- 
tion. This is creative writing—radiant 
realism—the eloquence that no longer 
has to believe in eloquence.” — Paul 
Scherer. $1.00 


The Church in Disrepute 


By BERNARD IDDINGS BELL 


Here is a searchingly timely book by 
a sturdy churchman. Why is the 
Church so impotent today to influence 
the nations or to effect the patterns 
of conduct? This book is by way of 
answer. It is pitiless in analysis, yet 
full of hope that the Church is on the 
verge of a new and greater Reforma- 
tion. It is designed for reading both 
by Churchmen and by those who re- 
sent the compromises of organized 
Christianity. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 


and on various synodical committees. 
He was active in the Luther League. 

Mrs. Berger took an active interest 
in local and synodical affairs, having 
been secretary of the Children of the 
Church of the Michigan Synod. She 
was recently elected president of the 
Pontiac branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 
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IN THE EVENING from 5 to 10 o'clock 


What most individuals call the end of their work day became the 
beginning of five hours of overtime for Rev. Kenneth H. Cornell, 
Pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Ingomar, Pa. 

Not having an organization willing to make a canvass of the con- 
gregation for subscriptions for “The Lutheran,” Pastor Cornell in- 
augurated a double purpose program—a pastoral visit and a sub- 


scription for “The Lutheran.” 


The Result: 68 New Subscriptions 
and Four Renewals 


The congregation numbers 278 confirmed members so that 26 per 
cent of these members have an opportunity to read their church 


paper. 


This splendid service to his people was rendered by Pastor Cornell 
without any financial reward since the commission of $41.80 was 
applied to an indebtedness on the church building project. It is cer- 
tain that the investment in time and effort Pastor Cornell has made 
will pay large dividends in greater interest and support of all church 
programs on the part of his members. To this pastor “The Lutheran” 
is grateful and says: You have done an important job well and merit 


commendation and many thanks. 


THE "SILENT SALESMAN" DISPLAY RACK MAKES "THE LUTHERAN" 
AVAILABLE TO THE MEMBERS AT THE CHURCH. TRY IT FOR A YEAR. 


CHICAGO torocicat SEMINARY 
In the Heart of the Nation. 
The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
Times 
For information and catalog address 
President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 
Maywood, Illinois 


VHENRY : KECK 2 


‘STAINED: GLASS 
i STUDIO ee 


MARION 
COUE GE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


bet of High School 


famous “blue 
grass” ren of Vir- 


re- cMbrary, Pre- 

nursing re-jour- 

nalism, rie-x.1a1 Work, Education, Business 

Speech. 

here 

of ture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

520.00. Catalogue and view book. 

rn, President, Box K, Marion, Va. 


WANTED 


Position as Organist and Choir Director with 
secretarial work.—Address: A. J. A., c/o THE 
LurHERAN, 13th and Spruce Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Rutherford, N. J. St. John’s Church 
held a mortgage-burning service Feb- 
ruary 14. It is the second time in the 
brief history of this church, which was 
organized in November 1926, that such 
a service has been held. The first took 
place at the tenth anniversary in 1936 
when through a special thank offering 
the congregation repaid the Church 
Extension Loan of $5,000 to the Board 
of American Missions, becoming a self- 
supporting church. The mortgage 
burned recently was originally a third 
mortgage of $5,000 held by one of the 
members of the congregation. 

The building was completed in 1930, 
and at that time the indebtedness 
amounted to $30,000. The burning of 
the mortgage reduces the debt to $8,000 
and is a fine testimony to the loyalty 
and the generosity of the members. 

The recent meeting of the congrega- 
tion showed that the congregation is 
moving steadily forward. The past year 
has been marked by a _ continuing 
growth in the membership and a deep- 
ened sense of Christian stewardship on 
the part of the congregation. The Rev. 
Edwin H. Knudten is the pastor. 


Waynesboro, Pa. Highlights of the 
1942 program of the Lutheran Church 
at Waynesboro and its auxiliaries were 
presented at the annual congregational 
meeting February 3. The meeting was 
attended by more than two hundred 
members. Of special interest to all 
members was the fact that the congre- 
gation exceeded payment of its benev- 
olence apportionment of $3,433. 

Pastor B. Clinton Ritz, D.D., an- 
nounced, that $1,993 was paid on unap- 
portioned benevolence, which includes 
foreign, American, and social missions, 
and student education. During the year 
$9,075 was paid on the church debt. 
Since January 1, 1943, the debt has 
been reduced $4,800, which leaves the 
present indebtedness at $19,550. 

The resignation of the assistant pas- 
tor, the Rev. George E. Whetstone, was 
accepted with regret. 


Wilmington, Delaware. Holy Trinity 
Church, the Rev. James F. Kelly pastor, 
has completed a successful year and is 
now making plans for the future. The 
apportioned benevolence for 1942 was 
paid in full. An intense effort is being 
launched to become debt free and to 
renovate the church for a fortieth anni- 
versary celebration in 1946. 

In 1933 this congregation assumed 
the support of Dr. Graefe in India; and 
on his retirement it took over the sup- 
port of Dr. Strock. Now that Dr. Strock 
cannot return to India the Agraharam 
Church and School, the Rev. Robert S. 
Oberly, missionary, has become its 
protege. A home mission field has also 
been taken up in Canada. It is the Fin- 
nish congregation in Sault Ste. Marie, 
the Rev. Sakari Halkola, missionary. 
This congregation has an active men’s 
Bible class, taught by Dr. Charles M. A. 
Stine, which supports a young man and 
a young woman in Andhra Christian 
College. 

OBITUARY 
Mrs. William C. Donaldson 

Lillian Katherine Donaldson, wife of the Rev. 
William C. Donaldson, was called to her 
pede sone, quate. January 31. She was 
born in gfield, Ohio, December 23, 1886, 
the ee a "OF William and Caroline Seybold. 
She became a member of the German Lutheran 
Church and attended the schools of that city. 
Later she enrolled as a student at Wittenberg 
Academy and was Benes in 1906, finishing 
her college work at Wittenberg graduating in 
1910. For a number of years she taught German 
and Latin in the Springfield High School. 

April 25, 1916, she married the Rev. William 

onaldson and along with her husband be- 
came a co-worker in the Home Mission field. 
ee her abilities as a teacher and her charm 
d culture she successfully aided in the or- 
ganization of missionary societies, in teachin; 
the church schools, and in promoting wor 
among young people in mission churches. She 
enced the joys and sorrows, the seasons 
of labor and rest in the parsonage until her ill- 
ness. Fifteen years ago she was first stricken 
and never regained her health. 

Mrs. Donaldson is survived by her husband, 

astor of the Laotto Lutheran Parish, Laotto, 

d.; a_son, Ross Keller, in civil service in 
Hartford, Conn.; a daughter, Betty Jane at 
home; her father, two sisters and one brother. 

A_ service was peers in Emanuel Church, 
Laotto, February 2, with the Rev. Allen K. 
Trout of Auburn, Ind., officia 

A second service was held ‘ebruary 4 in 
Spx iieseld: Ohio, with Dr. L. H. Larimer of 

amma Divinity School officiating. Interment 
took place in Ferncliff Cemeter 

len K. Trout. 


The Lutheran 


Clarence H. Hightower, D.D. 


died January 7 at Fargo, N. D., at the home of 
his daughter, Mrs. F. W. Ihlenfeld. The funeral 
service and burial took place in Fargo. 

At the time of his death Dr. Hightower was 
only fifty-six years old. He was born in Fill- 
more, Ill., November 29, 1886. He was reared 
in Hillsboro, graduating from the Hillsboro High 
School in 1906. During this time he was active 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Dr. Ezra Keller 
pastor, taking an especially active part in the 
Young Men’s League of the church. In those 
days he was particularly active in debating and 
showed signs of his later pulpit ability. He 
attended Carthage College, graduating with the 
A.B. degree in 1910. His*A Mater honored 
him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity in 


935. 

Shortly before his ordination he served as 
supply pastor of the Lutheran Church at Lan- 
caster. His first church was Zion, Mt. Carmel. 
The love of the people for him is indicated by 
the fact that his fellow citizens elected him 
mayor, and he served acceptably in that office 
at the same time that he was pastor of Zion 
Church. He left Mt. Carmel to become field 
secretary for Carthage College. After several 
years in that important post, he accepted the 
call to Trinity Church, Mt. Morris. For nearly 
two decades he was the successful pastor of this 
important congregation, which has an enviable 
record for paying in full its benevolent appor- 
tionment and for furnishing leadership to the 
Church at large. 

His health began to fail several years ago 
with the result that he resigned in 1942 to ac- 
cept the call to First Lutheran Church at Chad- 
wick. He entered with high hopes upon the 
pastorate of this fine but smaller congregation 
and was installed by the president of synod on 
the last Sunday of August. His old heart con- 
dition returned, however, and on November 1 
he resigned the pastorate, going to Fargo with 
Mrs. Hightower that he might recuperate his 
health at the home of his daughter. 

Dr. Hightower was active in the work of the 
Church at large. He was president at various 
times both of the Southern and Northern Con- 
ferences of the Illinois Synod. For twelve years 
he served on the Carthage Board and recently 
on the Nachusa Board. e is survived by his 
widow; one daughter, Mrs. F. W. Ihlenfeld; and 
two sons, Keller of Mt. Morris and William of 
Coal City, Ill. In his going the Illinois Synod 
has lost one of its outstanding leaders—a man 
who was not only interested in the local con- 
gregation which he served but in the work of 
the Church at large. Armin George Weng. 


IN MEMORIAM 
The Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia Conferences wishes to record its dee 
sorrow in the loss of the president of synod, 
the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher. With all his 
heavy cares and responsibilities, Dr. Pfatteicher 
was never too busy to counsel with and advise 
the women in their missionary activities, or to 
address them when called upon special occa- 
sions. His interest in all phases of the mission- 
ary work of the Church was demonstrated by 
the efforts he made to keep in touch with all 
activities that furthered such work. 

Though mourning our loss of his leadership 
and counsel, we bow to the will of our heavenly 
Father, who has seen fit to call Dr. Pfatteicher 
to the blessedness of those ‘‘Whose foils are 
ended, Who, through death, have unto God 
ascended, Who have arisen from the cares which 
keep us still in prison.” 

e commend his loved ones to that merciful 
Father, and pray that in all their necessities 
md may receive His manifold help and comfort. 

e Committee: Mrs. C. T. Benze, Mrs. Horace 
Binder, Mrs. C. L. Livingston, Mrs. E. E. Croll, 
Miss Jane Gilbert. 


RESOLUTIONS 
C. H. Hightower, D.D. 


Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to call 
a servant of the church, and our former pastor, 
C. H. Hightower, D.D., who served this congre- 
gation enthusiastically for eighteen years until 


uly 1, 1942, 

Resolved, that we give thanks to the throne 
of grace for this good servant who devoted his 
life to the preaching of the message, and who 
so Be ee ea reeree souls for the Kingdom; 

Resolved, further, that we express our sym- 
pathy to . Hightower and children, and re- 
mind them that everything works for good to 
those who love God; 

Resolved, finally, that these resolutions be 
incorporated in the records of the church coun- 
cil, be published in THe LurHeran, and a copy 
be presented the bereaved family. 

CouNcIL oF LutHeran CHURCH, 
Mount Morats, ILtiois 
February 1, 1943. 


A. H. Holthusen, Pastor Emeritus 


Ata Cater meeting of Emanuel Lutheran 
Church Council, held at the church on Decem- 
ber 29, 1942, the following resolution was 
adopted, as a consequence of the death of our 


_March 10, 1943 


pastor emeritus, the Rev. A. H. Holthusen, on 
December 28, 1942: 

Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom and mercy to call to greater 
service in His Church Victorious, our well- 
beloved pastor, the Rev. A. H. Holthusen, and 

Whereas, Emanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church and the United Lutheran Church in 
America, have suffered a grievous loss, and 

Whereas, the members of Emanuel Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in New Brunswick, 

. J., and the societies of Emanuel Lutheran 
Church have lost a loyal and patient advisor 
and friend, and 

Whereas, the church council of Emanuel Lu- 
theran Church in New Brunswick feel a very 
deep sense of our loss, and heartfelt sympathy 
for Pastor Holthusen’s beloved wife and family. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we gratefully 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Pastor Holt- 
husen for his service in the work of our Lord 
during a yoree of forty-eight years, and par- 
ticularly his many services and devotion to 
Emanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church in New 
Brunswick over a period of fifteen years. 

That we express our gratitude for the quiet, 
prayerful guidance of Pastor Holthusen through- 
out his pastorate, and for his unselfish devotion 
bg the needs of our Church and our congrega- 

on. 


That we give thanks for his leadership which 
had much effect on_ the efforts of our congre- 
gation to create a place in the religious family 
of our city, and by its influence spread farther 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

_ That we keep fresh in our memory the many 
joyful hours we have spent in his company. 

That we express our gratitude for his having 
taught so well the many young people of 
Emanuel, whom he has confirmed and led into 
the service of our Lord as fellow members of 
Emanuel. 

That we express to Mrs. Holthusen and her 
beloved and loving children, our great sorrow 
in their bereavement, which we feel that we 
too share. 

_That we feel that Pastor Holthusen has left 
his mark on our congregation and its work, and 

That we feel that the example set by him has 
been of inestimable value to our congregation 
and the people of our city, and 

Be it further resolved, that a_copy of this 
resolution be presented to Mrs. Holthusen and 
another be spread upon the minutes of the con- 
gregation. Copies to be forwarded to the Daily 
Home News, THE LurHEeran and to the United 
Synod of New York. 

Rufus Cornelsen, Pastor. 
Blake Carpenter, Sec’y, Church Council. 
December 29, 1942. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


* 


By stimulating 
systematic sav- 
ings through life 
insurance, this 
Company is fur- 
thering the Na- 
tion’s program to 


avert inflation. \ 
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When the war is won, 
life insurance policy- 
holders will enjoy to 
the fullest extent the 
advantages they have 
earned by their thrift. 
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ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
1942 FISCAL YEAR 


Assets ant aia os 
Liabilities ... 
1942 Increase in Assets . . . $2,049,736.77 


Contingent Reserve and Surplus . . . $1,499,412.61 

Insurance in Force December 31, 1942 . 
1942 Increase Insurance in Force . . . $9,259,974.00 

Paid fo Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1942 .. . $974,507.01 

Dividends Apportioned and Payable in 1943 . . . $460,000.00 


5 Year Average Mortality Experience .. . 25.84% 
Earned on Investments During 1942 ... 
Interest Required to Maintain Reserves ... 


$16,142,291.72 
$14,792,879.11 


- $86,933,624.00 


3.77 
3.44% 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Statement, : 
Name 


Send me without obligation a copy of your 1942 Annual Financial 
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Distinctive New Color Bulletins 


for PALM SUNDAY and EASTER 


Palm Sunday Bulletin 
No. P-3 


Easter Bulletin No. E-3 


SPECIAL 


REDEMPTION 


He wn eonded foe our rranigresions, he was bruised for our iniquities: 
the chasmaenoent of cur peace was upon him, and wich his snipes we are 
best, 


All we hike sheep have gone astray, we have turned every ope to bis own 
‘wap, ond dhe Led bah fain er the inaquiry of ux all 


LENT 


Easter Bulletin 
No. E-3 


Offered as part of our 
weekly bulletin service. 
Beautiful lithographed pic- 
ture on cover. Appropriate 
message on fourth page. In- 
side pages left blank for 
mimeographing. 


PRICE 


75 cents a hundred to our 
weekly bulletin service sub- 
scribers; $1.00 a hundred to 
others, 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


¢ NEW LENTEN BULLETIN No. L-4. Particularly suit- 
able for use in conjunction with the special mid-week 
services held during Lent and Holy Week. Regular size 
(5!/5 x 8 folded) with appropriate illustration on first 
page and Lenten message on fourth page. 40c a 100 
to subscribers; 60¢ a 100 to others. 


© NEW LENTEN FOLDER No. L-5. Intended for an- 
nouncement of Lenten services and sermon series and 
suitable for mailing. Small size (3!/, x 514, folded). 
Cover design in purple on white, with remaining pages 
blank. 35¢ a 100; 30c¢ a 100 in lots of 500. 


FORMER ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Regular Size Bulletin: No. L-1—with Murillo’s “Ecce Homo” on cover; 
L-2—with design of Crosses on Golgotha. Same price as Bulletin No. L-4. 


Small Size Folder: Former issue of small size Lenten Folder No. L-3. 
Size, 34% x 5% folded. Same price as Folder No. L-5. 
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1228 Sonic Street : 
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The King of the World 


Palm Sunday Bulletin No. P-3 


LENTEN BULLETINS 


PASSION HISTORY 
Bulletin Series PH_~ 
"We Would See Jesus" 


A contemplation of the Pas- 
sion of our Lord, involving a 
set of six undated bulletins 
(5% by 8% inches folded), 
with a passion picture on first 
page, meditation on picture 
subject on fourth page, inside 
pages blank. 

Offered in complete sets 
only. To bulletin service sub- 
scribers at $2.40 a hundred 
sets; to others at $3.60 a hun- 
dred sets. Samples sent on re- 
quest. 


A booklet of “Sermon Sugges- 
tions on the Passion History Bul- 
letin Series” is available at 50 
cents additional. 


Philadelphia, Pa. : ee 


